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“Plow early” is advice to wheat rais- 
ers that cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized, and that so many neglect this im- 
portant requisite does not speak well for 
those who have been raising wheat pos- 
sibly a quarter of a century or more. 
True there may be exceptions to the rule, 
but the well nigh universal testimony of 
successful wheat raisers is. that failure 
to plow wheat land early is the most, gen- 
eral cause of failure of this crop. An ex- 
cellent article, “Advice by a Wheat 
Grower,” will be found on page eight of 
this issue. 


HOW A TEAM OF HORSES 
Pulls Against the Grout Bill. 





A singular bit of political news was 
published in one of the St. Louis daily pa- 
pers a few days since. It was in a press 
dispatch from Chicago in which mention 
was made of the coming campaign for the 
place of Mayor of that eity, and is as fol- 
lows: 

“Aspirants for the place of Mayor of Chi- 
cago are coming to the front in squads. 
W. J. Moxley; the butterine' man, who 
gave Congressman Lorimer a carriage 
and team of horses, is the favorite with 
the Lorimer machine figureheads."’ 

This same Congressman Lorimer led the 
fight against the Grout bill in the recent 
session of Congress, and, probably, will 
be at the fore when the bill comes up in 
the early part of the next session of Con- 
gress in December. 

If Congressman Lorimer can kill the 
Grout bill and thereby give oleomargarine 
practically unrestricted command of the 
markets of this country, and then heap 
honors in the shape of the mayoralty of 
Chicago on his patron, he will certainly 
have earned the team of horses and a 
good deal more, including an execrable 
name 





RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The article from Mr. John V. Shaver in 
last week's issue is worthy the considera- 
tion of every farmer, and most especially 
his comments on the character of many 
of our country schools. The children of 
the farm home need good schools and 
should have them. Farmers are, in the 
majority of cases, very desirous of having 
good schools, and yet a little prejudice 
or want of proper care on the part of one 
or more members of the board may be 
the occasion of employing a teacher that 
will so conduct a school that it were bet- 
ter if the boys and girls were kept at 
home and at work on the farm. 

This is the season when the schoolmas- 
ters and ma’ams are abroad interviewing 
School boards, and many times a pretty, 
winsome lass wins, when the essential 
characteristics of a good teacher are sadly 
wanting. Sometimes the plea is made 
that the party seeking a position is needy 
and has to aid parents or younger sisters 
and brothers. Such conduct is commend- 
able in any young man or woman, but the 
Pubiic school fund is not for charitable 
Purposes, and unless the party is a well- 
qualified teacher, competent to do effec- 
tive teaching he should not be employed. 
Misspent school money is an injustice to 
the boys and girls of the district, many 
times irreparable, because of dislike for 
Study engendered because the teacher 
Save erroneous impressions of study. 

Employing the teacher of a district 
School is a responsibility that should be 
Properly weighed. The teacher and pupil 
of the country school sustain relations 
that do not exist in graded schools where 
many teachers are employed. 

If false impressions of teaching are 
made by him, there is no other at hand 
to eradicate them, and books and schools 
become hateful to the child. The teacher 
is in country schools.many times the 
child's model. Be sure that he is a fitting 
model. 

School-boards would do well to visit the 
Teachers’ Institutes that are held in their 
respective counties. Many helpful sug- 
gestions as to the requirements of a 
teacher will be gotten while there. Teach- 
ers that are indolent and indifferent dur- 
ing the session should be noted. Get ac- 
quainted with the County Superintendent. 
He can do much to aid in the selection 
of a good teacher. Then be willing to pay 
remunerative wages. Members of school- 
boards often make the grave mistake of 
Promising to vote for the applicant if 
other members offer no objection, or of 
“aying, “If you get the consent of the 
President I am willing you shall have the 
School.” Such methods are dangerous 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
Two NEW 
scribers at the same time, however, will 


In all cases, 


scribers. 


by a new subscriber. sub- 


be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
This 


is below the actual cost of the paper. 


new subscribers on the same terms. 


But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall be extend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 
on our list for 1900. 








should be made, and much neighborhood 
unpleasantness will be avoided if appli- 
cations are only considered when the 
board is in executive session. Good coun- 
try schools are possible and the place in 
which children of the farm home should, 
at least, receive good elementary instruc- 
tion, Never rest until the country school 
is the best. 


MISSOURI'S SURPLUS PRODUCTS. 





Are the Labor Bureau's Figures Correct? 





On page 8 of this issue we publish a 
statement given out from the State Labor 
Bureau which purports to set forth in de- 
tail Missouri's surplus products for i‘v9. 
Just what is meant by “surplus products” 
we do not understand. For instance, by 
the statement it appears that the state 
had a surplus last year of 4,310,401 pounds 
of butter. Does this mean that that much 
butter was sold for shipment out of the 
state? If so, we think the figures are 
wrong, for as a matter of fact the state is 
not producing as much butter as is con- 
sumed within her borders. 

Butter by the car load is brought into 
St. Louis every day from other states for 
consumption here. True, some butter is 
shipped out of the state at the same time. 
But the great bulk of what is shipped out 
is of the grade known as,country butter 
and which is taken in trade by the mer- 
chants in the smaller towns, and can 
hardly be valued at 15 cents per pound, as 
the statistician of the Labor Bureau has 
done. 

Another instance: The milk surplus is 
stated to be 642,757 gallons. It can not 
possibly be meant that this amount of 
milk is shipped out of the state, for we 
doubt if there is a gallon of Missouri-pro- 
duced milk sent out of the state as a com- 
mercial transaction. Neither can the fig- 
ures represent the Missouri-produced milk 
that is shipped by rail into such consum- 
ing centers as Kansas City and St. Louis, 
or if so they are far from being correct. 
There are not less than 5,000,000 gallons of 
milk shipped into St. Louis annually by 
rail, and while a considerable portion of 
this comes from Illinois, Missouri's share 
of the product exceeds the figures of the 
Labor Bureau statistician at least 1,000,000 
gallons. We have before us an official 
statement from one of the railroad com- 
panies bringing milk into St. Louis from 
Missouri territory which shows that this 
one road brought 910,764 gallons of milk 
produced on Missouri farms into St. Louis 
during the year 1899. These figures being 
correct, it is evident that Missouri farm- 
ers sold in St. Louis alone several times 
more milk than the Labor Bureau cred- 
its them with selling. Then, if to this 
amount is added that sold in Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Sedalia, Hannibal, Springfield 
and hundreds of other towns it will swell 
the volume to such figures as to make the 
Labor Bureau figures look ridiculously 
small. 

The Labor Bureau credits the state with 
having marketed 5,128,859 bushels of corn, 
valued at $1,589,946.29. The total produc- 
tion of corn in Missouri in 1899 was, ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, 162,915,064 bushels, from 
6,265,964 acres, and shipments out of the 
county where produced amounted to H,- 
404,064 bushels. If to this is added the 
number of bushels sold by the producers 
from the wagon to feeders it will be seen 
that Missouri farmers should be credited 
with having marketed a good deal more 
than 5,128,859 bushels of corn. 

Of oats the Labor Bureau credits the 
State with having marketed only 549,129 
bushels, although the total production in 
1899 was 20,299,350 bushels. The United 
States Department of Agriculture says 
1,826,942 bushels of that crop were shij.ped 





and unbusinesslike. No individual pledges 


out of the counties in which it was pro- 


There is surely something wrong with 
the figures put out by the Labor’ Bureau, 
and the state's credit will suffer by them. 


In dairy products—milk, butter and 
cheese—the State Labor Bureau credits 
the state with having marketed only 


$786,422.77 worth in 1899. The United States 
Department of Agriculture credits the 
state with having had last year 669,731 
head of milch cows, in addition to 1,387,615 
head of other cattle. If the product of 
only one out of six of the milch cows was 
marketed and this worth but $20 per cow, 
there would have been more than $2,000,000 
worth of dairy products sold. 

If this is the best that the State Labor 
Bureau can do in the matter of gathering 
farm statistics we think it had better sur- 
render that line of work to the State 
Board of Agriculture to which it legiti- 
mately belongs. 

And we suggest further that the legis- 
lature ought to provide the Board of Ag- 
riculture with adequate machinery and 
means for gathering and publishing com- 
prehensive and accurate farm statistics. 
THAT PURE SEED LAW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your pa- 
per of July 11 appears an article from C. 
A. Bird, entitled “A Pure Seed Law Want- 
ed.” 

I would like to make & few remarks by 
way of reply to this and in defense of 
reputable seedsmen. 

Seeds, like most other commodities, are 
put upon the market in low grades at 
cheap prices, and of good quality at high- 
er prices. This is so because demand re- 
quires it, and just so long as there is a 
demand for such seed, just that length of 
time will dealers buy and sell low grades. 

To effect a cure we must remove the 
cause in this instance. If farmers would 
patronize seed dealers of unquestioned 
reputation exclusively and pay the mar- 
ket price for ‘“‘Fancy” grade seeds, there 
would no longer be any poor grades sold. 
But this is just about as impossible as it 
is to enact a pure seed law that will work 
all desired ways. Another poini to note 
in this connection is the fact that the 
farmer himself grows this cheap stuff and 
sells it to the seedsman, who in turn sells 
it to his customer. Twenty-five cents ex- 
tra per hundred pounds on the cost of 
timothy seed is a very insignificant matter 
compared to the better results obtained 
in the crop. 

In brief—if farmers as a class would 
purchase only from firms they know to be 
reliable and pay what good seed is worth, 
they will get good seed; if they continue 
to buy promiscuously they will always be 
the losers. 

If laws be passed in all states, as in 
some, regulating the growth or establish- 
ment of weeds, there would be no need of 
pure seed Jegislation, such as Mr. Bird 
suggests. 

As has been said, the remedy lies with 
the consumer; all legitimate demands in 
trade are bound to be met, and if purchas 
ers will intelligently and persistently de- 
mand good seeds they will get them. 

Such an inspector as Mr. Bird suggests 
might possibly put in his time to best ad- 
vantage by inspecting and condemning 
crops with a certain percentage of weeds 
in them and “‘stump-speaking”’ on the in- 
juries resulting from the harvesting of 
such crops, instead of expatiating on free 
seeds or pure seed laws, and’ sampling 
seed already on the market. 

St. Louis, Mo. F. W. MAAS. 


BERMUDA GRASS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A friend frum 
the West tells me that he has found it 
quite easy to prevent the spreading cf 
Bermuda by means of any solid obstiuc- 
tion, say a brick or other substance just 
resting solidly on the ground, if nut mure 
than four inches high. Knowing this 
grass in Texas for several years and com- 
ing to think quite well of it myself, 
though without sufficient practical experi- 
ence to feel sure about such a point, I 
would like to have the opinion of any who 
may know whether or not it would be 
practical to start in an upland field of red- 
bud soil in part, rest a loam resulting 
from disintegration of limestone crop- 
ping out in V-shaped ledges, with the ex- 
pectation of keeping our timothy, meadow 
and herd’s grass clear of it by means of 
an eight-inch plank, lower half tarred and 
set into ground about two inches, the rest 
serving as the lower one of an ordinary 
plank fence. Right soon we will be forced 
to build a fence there, so if it is possible 
to restrain Bermuda in this way, I would 
like to know it. 

Is this too far north for it to do well? 
Does it catch and spread on worn, thin 
places? What are its grazing qualities? 
How does the growth therefrom compare 
with blue grass? My understanding is the 
plant does not seed here, and multiplies, 
not through the roots, but by creeping 
stems making root wherever they touch 
the ground. It would appear plausible, 
but not all theory is good practice. Some 
good farmers in East Tennessee have been 
pleased with their Bermuda setting; oth- 
ers say it does not start satisfactorily or is 
a perfect nuisance. And so whom shall we 
believe? What is a young farmer to do? 
Ishould be very sorry to introduce into my 
neighbors’ fields, or my own, as .rouble- 
some a pest as Bermuda {s represented to 
be by enemies. Yet if it will do anything 
like what its host of friends claim, it is 
the redemption of waste places in this 
section. Will stock of all kinds eat it 
readily at any season of the year? Would 
blue grass be crowded entirely out of 
fields in which this might get a footholi? 





duced. 


Russellville, Tenn. 
“MAPLEHURST.” 


ONE PAPER AND ITS CONTENTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Sometimes 
the strongest of men get “under the 
weather; that’s the case with your cor- 
respondent who has not missed working 
half a day at a time umlil to-day since 
April 10. 

As I rest I will look over the RURAL 
WORLD of July 4 and note a few of the 
good things it contains. First, we see 
the three leading articles on the title page, 
The concluding paragraph of “A Key to 
Wisdom’'s Storehouse” is worth noting; 
the publications of our experiment sta- 
tions, of the U. 8. Government Depart- 
ment, ete., afford a liberal education for 
the farmer, and these with a good farm 
paper or two should be carefully read 
and studied by every man who farms even 
a single acre of land. 

As I wrote on the same lines as a ‘‘Les- 
son in Finance’ some days ago, I will 
skip to ‘‘The Year Book.” My file of these 
is complete and I prize them very highly. 
Send for the present issue and begin a 
file of Year Books. 

Passing to Mr. Bethune's visit to the 
Experiment Farm, I know it paid him and 
paid him well. The work done on these 
farms is exact; records are kept of all 
work done, amount of seed used, dates of 
seeding, of blossoming r heading, of 
ripening, of harvesting, and, best of all, 
of weights and measures of crop_yields. 
I have never visited our state farm since 
it was removed from Columbus to Woos- 
ter, but when it was in the first named 
city I paid it several profitable visits. 

I wish we could have some of Friend 
Manning's superfluous rain. We have had 
to use turning or “barshare’ plows to 
keep down grass in corn in such wet sea- 
sons as he is passing through. Where we 
turned under the three acres of wheat 
and planted it to corn on May 2% the 
crab grass threatened destruction, but we 
broke our rule of “level, shallow cultiva- 
tion” and I went over it twice in a row 
with double shovel plow and two large 
shovels; this finished up the crab grass 
which the cultivator wo, not cover. 

Mr. Bird writes both of failure and suc- 
cess in clover hay making. We lost two 
acres of our best clover. We cut it down 
between 9 and 11 in the morning, at 4 p. 
m. we had a severe thunder storm and 
light rain; the next two days were damp 
and foggy and we let the crop lie; it 
might have paid to haul it in, but we 
thought not, as we have our mow nearly 
full of better hay. Mr. Bird worked on 
the right plan the second time and we are 
glad to read of his success. 

I do wish we had some soll that is suit- 
ed to alfalfa, but it is no use to sow it 
here. D. H. Otis, on page 214, tells of its 
value and all who can should grow it. 

Judge Miller, it has not been a lifetime 
since a Brown County, Ohio, man, who 
owned 1,000 acres of land, pulled up a 
rose bush, the only ornamental plant on 
the farm, saying as he did so, “By gad! 
them things don’t bring in anything.” The 
lawsuit that ensued between the heirs 
when this man died cost over $8,000. 

As a tobacco grower, I appreciate the 
article on the Weeder as an Insecticide.” 
If it were not for the horse nettle or sand 
briar the problem of dealing with the to- 
bacco worm would be an easy one. The 
false bud worm and the corn worm, or 
cotton boll worm infest several varieties 
of weeds and are ready for crops early in 
the season; down with weeds. 

We are all glad to hear from “Idyll” 
and I had to laugh at her troubles with 
“people who want information at very 
low rates."” When will some people learn 
business? The writer of this receives 
hundreds of letters every year from 
strangers and not one in ten sends stamps. 
A very few enclose stamped envelope. 
Once in a long time some one sends postal 
ecard for reply. One man actually sent a 
silver quarter. This was no more than 
right; he wanted half a dozen questions 
answered, requiring a four-page letter 
and perhaps an hour's study and writing. 
Once I indulged in the luxury of a type- 
writer in a city hotel as I was in a great 
hurry and had no writing materials at 
hand. The water-eyed young man who 
presided at the machine made four mis- 
takes in one letter, charged me 2% cents 
for eight minutes’ work and let me pay 
my own postage. 

I make it a rule when writing a stranger 
oh business of my own to wrap a silver 
dime in thin paper and enclose it; this 
pays postage and stationery, and I se- 
riously think of adopting the rule of not 
answering letters that come from stran- 
gers and have no stamp enclosed. 

While writing on this subject let me 
urge business-like ways upon farmers 
generally. Go to the nearest printing 
office and have printed a lot of letter 
heads, for example: 

W. E. MARTIN, 
Clinton, Mo. 


This saves writing your address and the 
date and at the same time insures both 
being a part of every letter you send, and 
every one who receives a number of letters 
knows how often both are missing, or the 
name and address illegible. 

Is it not a shame to hear of such con- 
ditions as those mentioned in “Sugges- 
tions for the Shepherd,” by R. H. G. of 
Ohio? But he writes truth when he says 
that sheep raising must be abandoned in 
many sections because of worthless cur 
dogs. It is possible to shoot or poison 
these marauders, but in doing so we risk 








danger of private injury by 
owners of the dead animal 
Reading page 2 


the lawless 





. of beggar weed, re- 


minds me that we have tried to grow it 
several times and always failed; it seems 
to die off during our hot, dry weather 

We have a few velvet beans growing 
Some planted on a trellis are now over 2 
feet high; they make a rapid growth and 
I plainly see that they would not be as 
hard to turn under when green as the 
cow pea for the leaves and stems are 
finer. 

There, I have been through an entire 
issue of the RURAL WORLD and have 
only mentioned a few of the good articles 


on its pages. Fifty-two such papers at a 


cost of a dollar, or if you send your neigh- 
bor’s name in with your own, only 50 
cents! Now is a good time to subseribe 
Ohio. c¢. D. LYON 
PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC 
Editor RURAL WORLD A mining 
company with a capital of $2,000,000 has 
recently been organized for the purpose of 
turning out Bessemer pig iron from the 
ores of Allegheny, Rockridge and Au- 
, usta Counties, Virginia. The plant will 
be located at Basic City The company is 


composed of capitalists who see a bright 
future for the development of this indus- 
try in this section of Virginia and will 
afford employment to a large number of 
people. 


A NEW REMEDY.—The New York 
“Times” contains this remarkable and 
somewhat sensational statement, which 


we submit to the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD without comment: 

“A dispatch from Binghampton states 
that the farmers of the fruit belt of Cen- 
tral New York have made an important, 
but still incomplete, discovery. They 
have found that to kill the insects which 
infest their fruit trees, it is only neces- 
sary to hire a local brass band to march 
around the orchard and play. The par- 
ticular kinds of vibration thus set in mo- 
tion are quickly fatal to fruit tree worms 
and other of the low organisms. After one 
of these open-air concerts the farmer and 
his family gather up the carcasses of the 
dead pests in corn baskets and cremate 
them In bonfires, to make sure that none 
of them recover.” 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS.—A_ winter 
fair in Charleston, 8. C., to display the 


material resources and illustrate indus- 


trial progress in the South is engaging 
the diligent attention of the promoters 
of this unique and interesting scheme. It 
is proposed to open this fair in Decem- 
ber, 1901, and close May 1, 1902. It is to be 
called the Interstate and West Indian 


Exposition: Much encouragement has al- 
ready received from different 
tions, Baltimore has promised sub- 
stantial assistance, Charleston has con- 
tributed $125,000, the Plant System will do- 
nate a liberal cash contribution. Even at 
this far distance of the fair, indications 
point to a successful display of the natu- 
ral resources of the South illustrating the 
marvelous industrial progress, especially 
in the manufacture of textiles. The fame 
of Charleston as a delightful winter city 
may be relied upon to attract a large at- 
tendance from the Northern sections, in- 
dependent of the attractive force of a 
great display in the arts and industries. 

THE BUSY BEE.—It is generally sup- 
posed that the only specie of the bee 
family that is seen in Washington is the 
proverbial bee that buzzes around the 
head of an aspirant to the office of Presi- 
dent—an insect known in political par- 
lance as “ye presidential bee."” However, 
all signs fail sometimes. This figurative 
illustration became a reality the other 
day when a colony of these honey-makers 
followed their queen who established her 
throne upon the bending bough of one of 
the noble shade trees on Fifth street. 
This unusual spectacle immediately at- 
tracted an immense multitude of specta- 
tors, until the street became crowded for 
blocks with people and vehicles. That 
half the population of Washington would 
have been attracted to this spot was only 
avoided by the arrival of a darky who 
displayed his ability by capturing the 
swarm, and after placing it in a flour bar- 
rel driving triumphantly home with his 
newly acquired treasure. 

MOUNT VERNON.—The Boston ‘Her- 
ald” has this interesting item regarding 
Mount Vernon, the historic homestead of 
Washington on the Potomac: 

“Why, on their occasional trip to Wash- 
ington, do so many feel too hurried to 
run down to Mount Vernon? It is as sac- 
rilegious a mistake as for a good Moham- 
medan to miss the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Indeed, quite as rationally might a natu- 
ralist think to make an effective, living 
study of an especial bird without lively 
appreciation of its ways of maturing, nest 
building, brooding its eggs, seeking its 
food, singing its matin and vesper song, 
as for a lover of American history to 
think to do the like for any such great 
national character, as General Washing- 
ton, without vividly recalling him to im- 
agination as he lived and moved in his 
native environment, under the roof that 
sheltered him, amid the nature that bred 
his tastes and habits, the pursuits that 
engaged his faculties, the neighbros round 
about him, the political, social, hunting, 
feasting, moral and religious atmosphere 
he daily breathed.” Strange as it may 
live and die 


been sec- 


and 


appear, intelligent people 
within 17 miles of this charming spot 
without visiting this historic place. I 





once asked a gentleman in the department 


money to our purses. Surely contentment 
should abide with us when we view our 
excellent harvests and think of India's 
starving millions. I have examined every 
RURAL WORLD for some time, hoping 
to see something from the pen of our es- 
teemed parson, Bro. Heaton. What can 
have happened to him? I feel that we can 
ill afford to lose so able a contributor as 
he. W. C. MATLOCK. 

Barry Co., Mo 

Mr. Matlock and others were doubtless 


pleased to note in last week's issue that 
the wandering parson had returned. 





LETTER BOX. 





Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate plece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, ip 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 

HOLT CO., N. W. MO.—Oats are an en- 
tire failure caused by the hall storm of 





if he had visited Mount Vernon and he 
answered no, notwithstanding he had 
lived in the city many years. The fore- 
going quotation contains much food for 
thought and reflection 

A FLYING RUMOR.—It is said that 
New York City is to have in its suburbs 
the largest chicken ranch in the world. A 
large tract of land has been secured for 
this purpose and the industry will doubt- 
less prove a financial success It is fig- 
ured out by an egg consumer that the city 
of New York paid last year $20,000,000 for 
eggs, most of them being more or less 
fresh, the consumption being 100,000,000 
dozen. The first year’s output of the 
enormous new chicken ranch contemplat- 
ed will be 30,000,000 eggs. This will be the 
product of a laying “herd’’ of 150,000 to 
200,000 chickens. However, this scheme 
may fail to materialize, in which event 
New Yorkers may feel assured that the 
farmers at large will supply the neces- 
sary demands, as long as they pay the 
freight. 8. F. GILLESPIE 

Washington, D. C 

STOCK PEAS 

Editor RURAL WORLD: According to 

promise in former paper I now write of 


stock peas as a forageorhay plant and al- 
so asa soil fertilizer. The South seems to be 
the home of stock peas. We can now sow 
them from about May 1 to July 1, and in 
three months or less after sowing the 
crop is ready to harvest, depending, of 
course, upon the weather, the soll, the 
manner of cultivation and the contem- 
plated use of the crop—whether for hay 
only or for hay and the peas. 

At the April session of our Farmers’ 
Institute, a Mr. M. reported substantial- 
ly as follows: 

“Early in June of last year I sowed 6% 
acres using a fraction over one-half 
bushel of peas per acre. I used a grain 
drill with every other distributor closed. 
I used commercial fertilizer on half of the 
field and an equal amount in weight of 
hen manure on the other half. There was 
no material difference in the yield as to 
fertilizers, although the crop was not 
weighed. The yield of hay was guessed 
at ten tons and when threshed the peas 
measured nearly 100 bushels—about 15 
bushels per acre."’ 

A Mr. H. sowed peas for two consecu- 
tive years on the same plot which yielded 
each year some over a ton of hay, and 
last fall he sowed the same plot to winter 
oats, using 50 pounds of bone meal per 
acre. Frequent rains prevented the har- 
vesting of the crop at proper time, but a 
conservative estimate places the yield 
at 40 bushels per acre. 

Both experiments were made on light 
colored clay soil—not considered our best 
land. 

One of our best farmers sowed 40 bush- 
els this season. I cite these instances to 
show the favor in which stock peas are 
held in our county and that for satisfac- 
tory reasons. I unhesitatingly venture the 
opinion that our chances to build up our 
worn land with stock peas, are better by 
far than those of the Northern farmer to 
meet and overcome similar conditions 
with red clover. Red clover must often 
be sown the second time before securing a 
“stand.”’ Stock peas have thus far never 
failed. For a return of the former, the 
farmer waits one year; for the latter 
about three months. A number of farm- 
ers have tried stock peas both for hay 
and for the peas and not one reports dis- 
appointment. My own experience with 
them, though on a very limited scale, 
proved eminently satisfactory. In stock 
peas lies the hope of redeeming our coun- 
try and I now predict that they will not 
be supplanted by anything better for the 
next decade. 

And now, with the consent of the editor 
of the RURAL WORLD, I will say that 
in my next I will place Mr. Patton's criti- 
cism of my first letter upon the dissecting 
table, but I will do it kindly. 

A word regarding the water of our 
county and state. I cannot see how it 
could be excelled both as to quantity and 
quality. Here are the finest springs I 
ever saw. And the water is uniformly 
clear, sparkling, soft and sweet. (Some 
counties, I am informed, have hardwater). 
But such water as we have in our county 
is worth millions, 

P. 8. GARMAN. 


Lawrence Co., Tenn. 


BARRY COUNTY CROP PROSPECTS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: It seems that 
nature is striving hard to satisfy the 
craving desire of her sons of the forest in 
these parts. Rarely do we see a season 
when all crops, without an exception, 
produce such abundant yields. While we 
never experience a failure on any crop, 
yet we often have a short crop of some 
product. This year, however, we are 
blessed with plenty of everything. To be- 
gin with, the berry yields were simply im- 
mense. Even now, as I look out, I can see 
the wild blackberry laden with its lus- 
cious fruit. Our women and children 
scour the country over for this fruit, 
which they carry to market for ten cents 
per gallon. 

Wheat is mostly all in the stack, with 
some threshed; yields and grade excel- 
lent. Our local dealers are paying to-day 
(July 16) 6 cents. 

The best crop of oats for ten years is 
just harvested. If present conditions con- 
tinue the corn crop will be enormous. The 
bulk of the crop is now in silk and tassel. 


An excellent rain yesterday will add 





June 16 H. A. DANKERS. 
July 21 
CASS CO., WEST CENTRAL MO.—The 
corn acreage is larger than ever before, 
but we are needing rain to mature the 
crop. J. N. SEATON. 
July 21. 


WINTER OATS.—Can any one among 
RURAL WORLD readers tell me of a win- 


ter oat that succeeds in Missouri, and 
where can it be obtained? 
Henry Co., Mo. H. P. BROWN 


MADISON CO., 8. E. MO.—Sweet pota- 
toes are not so good on account of too 
much rain, which prevented their cultiva- 


tion. Apples are falling off before they 
ripen. G. B. COOK. 
July 21. 


ANGORA GOATS WANTED—WIIl the 
RURAL WORLD kindly put me in com- 
munication with a breeder of Angora 
goats? A. J. HOLLOWAY. 

Boulder, Montana, July 19. 





A TELEPHONE LINE WANTED.—Cah 
any one of the RURAL WORLD readers 
tell me how to build a good, cheap tele- 
phone line that will work well for about 
a mile? F. WEHMEAN. 

Montgomery Co., Mo. 





LACLEDE, SOUTH CENTRAL MO.— 
We have had a most excellent season for 
everything except hay. Timothy and clo- 
ver were badly killed out by the drouth 
of last summer and autumn and the 
weeds grew up in places where the grass 
roots were killed out. 

July 21, J. M. RAGLAND. 


SCHUYLER CO., N. E. MO.—Every- 
thing is booming in the Chariton Bottom. 
Hay is somewhat light on the upland. 
Corn was never better. Early potatoes 
are huge. Apples are dropping and of 
inferior quality. J. L. HAMILTON. 

July 21. 

A SORGHUM QUERY.—I notice in 
the RURAL WORLD the request of 
“Young Farmer” for information regard- 
ing sorghum making, also the very in- 
telligent answer given by Mr. G. H. Tur- 
ner to prevent the syrup from turning to 
sugar. Why do some pieces of cane of 
the same kind, maturing at the same 
time, sugar and others do not? This sor- 
ghum business interests many of us. Let 
us hear from more men of experience. 

Linn Co., Mo. M. B. HARTER. 

PERSIMMONS AND BUCK BUSHES.— 
Will some one tell me when is the best 
time to cut persimmon sprouts and buck 
bushes to kill them? I am told that this 
year June 11 was the right time; if so, 
why? SUBSCRIBER. 

Lafayette Co., Mo. 

We were taught that “in the dark of the 
moon in August”’ was the time in which to 
do all sprouting to make it the most ef- 
fective. We haven't much faith in the 
dark-of-the-moon part, but think any time 
in July and August, or after the comple- 
tion of the season's growth, is the proper 
time to do sprouting. What do other read- 
ers say? 

HENRY CO., W. CENTRAL MO.—The 
last three days have given this section of 
the. county the much needed rain, and 
it has come nicely. Some wind, but the 
rain fell gently till last night between 11 
and 12 o'clock it came in a hurry with 
no wind—just let go and fell. Soil is full 
of moisture. The harvesting is almost 
done. Very little wheat was sown, but 
the quality is good and a fair yield. Oats 
are heavy; none threshed yet. Flax is 
good in quality; most all stacked. Mead- 
ows are light and pastures thin for want 
of rain; had but light shower in May and 
a terrible gush of water June 24 that did 
more washing than wetting. Corn is in 
fine fix. It suffered a little the last ten 
days from sun scalding the tassel, but 
little or no firing at the foot of stalk, and 
the present rain will help the early corn 
on a long way to maturity. There is a 
considerable acreage of cow peas planted. 
They are growing nicely with no lice on 
vines, something different from the last 
four seasons. I have noticed that some 
parts of the field would be seriously dam- 
aged, for a short time, by some sort of 
plant louse. H. P. BROWN 

July 17. 
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The Dairy. 


THE DAIRY 





INDUSTRY. 





CREAM SEPARATORS.—The rapidity 
with which dairying is being revolution- 
ized is, to some extent, appreciated when 
one remembers that the centrifugal cream 
separator was invented and introduced in 
Europe in 1879 and in this country a few 
years later, 


nearly 200,000 separators of one make 
alone, with a dozen rival makes on the 
market. This seems all the more re- 


markable when one recalls what a radical 
departure from former methods of secur- 
‘ng the cream the use of the centrifugal 


separator is. For thousands of years the 
practice had been to let the milk stand 
while the force of gravity brought about 


-the separation of the cream from other 


portions of the milk by pulling the heavier 
portions downward with more force than | 
Was exerted on the lighter particles of fat 
composing the cream. Separation by 
gravity is a slow process as all our read- 


ers know, requiring eight, twelve or twen- 
ty-four hours for the “cream to rise,”’ and 
even then the separation is more or less 
imperfect, varying with the conditions 
By the use of the centrifugal cream sepa- 
rator the separation of cream is accom- 
plished in a very brief time, immediately 
after the milk has been drawn from the 


cow and very much more perfectly than 


by setting the milk away to permit the 
cream to rise. 
It is not necessary to describe the 


mechanism of the centrifugal cream sepa- 
rator or the principle on which it oper- 
ates, for it is presumed that our readers 
understand its general construction. 
AUTOMATIC (AQUATIC) SEPARA- 
TORS.—And yet it would seem that many 
do not, else there would not be such a 
big business done in the so-called ‘‘auto- 
matic separators” that are being so wide- 
ly advertised. In operating a centrifugal 
separator a steel bowl, into which the 
whole milk is fed continuously is re- 
volved with a speed of six to ten thousand 
revolutions a minute. This tremendous 
speed necessitates most accurate con- 
struction, and out of the best material, 
otherwise there is faulty work done and 
danger of the bowl bursting under the 
high speed. This makes a separator a 


and that now there are in use | 
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| spect to quantity, characterand cost. Were 
the cow to be cancelled from the problem 
of human life, who can calculate the re- 
|sult. And yet effort is constantly being 
| made to do this. The continued develop- 
ment of the oleomargarine business is a 
standing menace to the dairy industry, 


preventing its development as nothing 
else does. 

It is strange that men who call them- 
selves statesmen should not recognize 


the basic importanceof the dairy industry. 
THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING. 


Palmyra Extends Forma! Invitation. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Palmyra ex- 
tends greetings to the State Dairy Asso- 
ciation and Invites it to hold the next an- 
nual meeting here. A short canvass 
among the business men shows that they 
are enthusiastic for the meeting. We have 
practically the necessary amount of 
money subscribed. 

The dairy industry is growing rapidly in 
|this section. We have started a new 
| creamery and we are enthusiastic in the 
| work. Will not the dairymen of the state 
| accept our courtesies and hospitalities? 

Palmyra, Mo. GEO. V. SAFFRANS. 

Governor Norman J. Colman, President 
|; of the State Dairy Association, is in re- 
lceipt of a letter from Mr. M. P. Drum- 
mond, editor Marion County “Herald,” 
| Palmyra, Mo., stating that the city coun- 
| cil has instructed the city clerk to extend 
| a formal invitation to the State Dairy As- 
| sociation to hold its next annual meeting 
in Palmyra. 

KANSAS CITY'S INVITATION. 

The following letter is on file: 

Levi Chubbuck, Secretary Missouri Dairy 

Association, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Dear Sir—Messrs. Bear, Walker, Brady 
and other prominent butter dealers have 
urged me to write you in the interest of 
the Produce Exchange, and extend an in- 
vitation to hold your next annual state 
dairy convention in Kansas City. To my 
knowledge the members of our exchange 
have been very active in the past in mak- 
ing the Kansas and also the National 
Dairy conventions a success, and I assure 
you that they would not take up the mat- 
ter of holding the Missouri convention 
here unless they expected to make it a 
success. Missouri creameries are more 
and more turning their attention to this 
market, and many of them, I understand, 


| 


| 





costly machine—say $50 for a hand ma- 
chine capable of separating 150 pounds of 
milk an hour, up to $00 for a power ma- 
chine used in creameries. When, there- 
fore, ‘“‘automatic separators’’ are adver- 
tised at from $2 to $7 many uninformed 
farmers assume that they are machines 
working on the principle of the centri- 
fugal separators and doing practically 
the same work, but “automatically,” 
which, if true, would be a great saving of 
labor. 

But they are no more cream separators, 
using the word “separator” as it is now 
understood by all dairymen, than is a gal- 
lon milk crock, and the “‘automatic’’ op- 
eration is precisely the same operation as 
that by which milk rises to the top when 
put away in a pan or crock. The makers 
of the ‘“‘automatic”’ separators pretend to 
introduce another agency as an aid to the 
separation of the cream, namely, the dilu- 
tion of the milk when put into the “‘sep- 
arator’’ with an equal quantity of water. 
But it has been proven beyond a doubt 
that diluting the milk with water is no 
aid to the separation of the cream, and 
“hat it is a positive injury to the butter 
made from the cream, and it is also plain- 
ly apparent to any intelligent mind that 
the skim milk is made practically worth- 
less for all purposes except as slop for 
hogs. 

By the use of the word “separator” in 
connection with these contrivances many 
are deceived whether this be intentional 
or not. 

UP-TO-DATE DAIRYMEN 
BITE. 

There is little danger that dairymen will 
be led into buying automatic-dilution sep- 
arators or any of the hundred and one 
patent churns that are warranted “to 
bring butter of the highest quality from 
sweet or sour cream in three minutes, and 
more of it than any other churn on the 
market.’ Dairymen comprise one of the 
most intelligent class of people; they can- 
not succeed without putting intelligence 
of a high order into their business. They 
must be breeders and trainers of a class 
of animals of the most delicate organiza- 
tion, and in which the science of breeding 
has developed the most marked results. 
Not even in preparing food for human 
beings is there so much scientific skill 
used as is put into the feeding of many 
dairy herds. The dairyman understands 
that the cow is a very highly organized 
machine and that her product is a com- 
plex and delicate substance that must be 
handled with great care in all the steps 
from the feeding of the cow to the plac- 
ing of the finished product—milk, cream, 
butter or cheese—in the hands of the con- 
sumer. He, more than any other farmer, 
knows of the constant and far-reaching 
effect of the micro-organisms that sour 
the milk, ripen the cream, develop good 
and bad flavors in the butter and cheese, 
cause calves to take the scours or the 
cows to abort. The dairyman must be 
and is, as a rule, the best farmer in the 
neighborhood, raising the best crops, with 
fields cleanest of weeds, having the best 
buildings and other improvements. In 
short, all along the line the dairyman is a 
man of intelligence who keeps posted by 
reading farm literature, attending farm- 
ers’ meetings, and will not readily be 
caught by fakes. 

DAIRYING NOT FULLY APPRECIAT- 
ED. 

The importance to the world of the dai- 
ry industry is not appreciated at its full 
worth. Not only are those engaged in it 
among the leaders in agricultural devel- 
opment and progress, in the adoption of 
the products of mechanical genius and the 
most advanced ideas developed by scien- 
tific investigation, but because the prod- 
ucts of the dairy are among the most im- 
portant of human food substances in re- 


y s ’ ’ a? 
“Seeing is Believing. 
When you see people cured by a 
remedy, you must believe in its power. 
Look around you. Friends, relatives, 
neighbors all say that Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine, cleansed the 
blood of their dear ones and they rise en 
masse to sing its praises. There’s nothing 
the tt in the world to purify the blood. 


WILL NOT 








have expressed a desire to have the con- 
vention held here; therefore, I believe 
that, with all interests considered, there 
should be no opposition to holding the 
convention here. Yours truly, 

JOSEPH WESTON, 
President Fruit and Produce Exchange. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 19. 

In addition to the two foregoing invita- 
tions the Association has also the verbal 
invitation given at the Holden meeting 
by M. M. Dougherty of Jefferson City to 
hold the next convention at the State 
Capital. Nothing has been heard since 
from Jefferson City to indicate that the 
meeting is still wanted. 

Cameron and Springfield have also been 
suggested as good places at which to 
hold the coming meeting, and now 

INDEPENDENCE IS NAMED 
By L. E. Shattuck, who writes as follows: 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Being inter- 
ested in the State Dairy Association, I 
suggest Independence as the place for the 
next meeting. It is easily reached from 
all points, has all the advantages offered 
by a larger place and none of the disad- 
vantages, and is but a short ride from 
Kansas City, with trains running every 
few minutes. As has been stated, Kansas 
City is too large for the most successful 
meeting. For second place I would name 
Springfield. L. E. SHATTUCK. 

Gentry Co., Mo., July 14, 1900. 

We are glad to note that Mr. S. indi- 
cates a willingness to go a considerable 
distance from his home to attend the dai- 
ry meeting. Independence is well on to 
100 miles from his home, and Springfield 
is fully 200 miles away. If the dairymen 
of the state generally felt such a spirit of 
enterprise and enthusiasm there would be 
no difficulty in having rousing meetings, 
pushing the dairy industry forward and 
making it recognized at its true worth. 





SOILING VERSUS PASTURING. 





It is rather late to make provision for 

soiling crops for this season as a means 
of helping out the pastures and prevent- 
ing a shrinkage in the milk flow, but pos- 
sibly those among RURAL WORLD read- 
ers who did not act on the numerous sug- 
gestions made in these columns early in 
the season that it would pay to plant a 
few acres each of a succession of crops to 
be fed green to the cows, will be im- 
pressed with the value of those sugges- 
tions now and later by having their at- 
tention called to them when the lack of 
the crops is being felt through a decreased 
milk supply. The value of these soiling 
crops is no longer a matter of theory, but 
of proven fact—proven over and over 
again. The following corroborative proof 
has just come to hand in the form of a 
press bulletin from the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station: 
On May 21, 1899, twenty-one cows out of 
the Agricultural College scrub herd were 
divided into two lots of ten and eleven 
cows respectively, one lot to be fed on 
green soiling crops and the other lot kept 
on pasture. Lot 1 was giving an average 
daily yield of about 207 pounds of milk, 
and Lot 2 about 206 pounds, the average 
test being about 3.7 per cent butter fat. 
Each cow was given what grain she could 
eat at a profit, the average being a little 
over three pounds per day per head. The 
green feeds used were alfalfa, oats, corn, 
cane and Kaffir corn. The pasture was 
composed of both prairie and mixed 
grasses. It should be noticed that timely 
rains made 1899 an exceptionally good sea- 
son for pastures. 

The following table gives the amounts 
of green feeds consumed by ten cows and 
the income per acre, after deducting the 
cost of grain eaten. Butter fat is figured 
at creamery prices and skim milk at 15 
cents per 100 pounds: 

Pounds. Per Acre. 





Alfalfa, 74 days............ 77,145 $25.26 
Oats, 9 GRYS: cesses ccvcssecd 12,225 6.81 
Corn, 31 days 22.79 
Cane, 15% days .........+.. 22,370 15.60 
Kaffir corn, 14% days...... 17,550 13.83 

AVOTRBO wcccesce cos: sccvcccconcenenen $18.08 


In a similar manner the pasture cows 
brought an income of $4.23 per acre. 

From these figures we find that it re- 
quired an average of 116 pounds of green 
feed per cow per day, including what lit- 
tle was left as waste. It required .71 of an 
acre to support a cow on soiling crops 144 
days. During the same period it required 
3.68 acres to keep a cow on pasture. It 
will be noticed that alfalfa was fed 74 
days. This was from May 10 till August 





1, except nine days the fore part of June, 
when the oats were fed. Where alfalfa is 
properly managed it can be made to pro- 
duce green feed during the whole summer. 

The corn was fed during the month of 
August. Cane was fed the first half of 
September and Kaffir corn the last half. 

The pasture cows yielded the most milk 
by 6,618 pounds and the most butter fat 
by 280 pounds, but consumed 1,232 pounds 
more grain. The soiling crops brought an 
income above the cost of grain of $18.05 
per acre, while the pasture brought only 
$4.23 per acre. Of the soiling crops, alfalfa 
gave the largest returns per acre, corn 
next, cane third, Kaffir corn fourth, and 
oats fifth. The average result shows that 
it is possible to get over four times as 
much per acre by soiling as by pasturing. 
This does not mean that soiling always 
pays. It will depend largely upon the cost 
of labor and the amount of pasture land 
a person may have. Not considering the 
amount of land used, our cows did the 
best on pasture. 

Nearly every dairyman has experienced 
the shrinkage that comes in mid-summer, 
when the pastures dry up and grass is 
searce. It is at this time that soiling will 
pay and pay liberally. In what better 
Way can a person realize from $23 to $25 
per acre for his green corn or green al- 
falfa? When the cows look over the 
fence with longing eyes at the corn, the 
efforts usually spent in keeping the cows 
out of the corn had better be spent in 
throwing the corn over to the cows. The 
green corn, alfalfa or cane growing along- 
side of the pasture will pay greater prof- 
its if marketed to cows in need of extra 
feed than if held and sold to the local 
grain dealer, and not only that, but it will 
keep up the flow of milk and increase the 
profits derived from dairying on dry feed 
next fall or winter. D. H. OTIS. 
Manhattan, Kan., July 14, 1900. 


THE FARM SEPARATOR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The aim 
should be in dairying as in any other 
business to keep down expense and in- 
crease production. If a cow turns in $40 
worth of milk a year and the expense of 
keeping has been $40, the owner is no bet- 
ter off at the end than at the beginning 
of the year. Practical experience teaches 
me that the separator is one of the essen- 
tials, standing next to the cow in up-to- 
date dairying. It has great effect in re- 
ducing cost and giving the farm the ad- 
vantage of a valuable by-product as feed. 
Comparatively few farmers who send 
whole milk to factories place very much 
value on skim milk as it comes from the 
average factory or skimming station, 
handled as it usually is. Here is one loss. 
I calculate that our skim milk is worth 
20 cents per hundred when fed warm from 
the separator as we feed it; indeed, we 
would not think of selling it at that price 
even. Then there is another point right 
here that few farmers stop to consider, 
namely, that there is a great difference in 
the feeding value of skim milk. Outside 
of the solids contained in skim milk it has 
no more feeding value than water. After 
the fat has been removed, all other solids, 
including the important nitrogenous ele- 
ments, remain in the skim milk. 

Other solids not fat in milk are found to 
be in about the same proportion as fat; 
for example, milk containing 4 per cent 
of fat will carry 9 per cent of other solids, 
while in 5 per cent milk we will have a 
total of 15 per cent solids, 
and down the scale. Then it necessarily 
follows that the man who furnishes 5 per 
cent milk is entitled to skim milk carrying 
10 per cent of solids, while the man who 
sends in 3 per cent milk is by right only 
entitled to skim milk containing 8 per 
cent of solids. And this is not all the dif- 
ference, by any means. The farmer with 
a separator gets all the value there is in 
the skim milk whether his whole milk con- 
tains 6 per cent fat or whether it con- 
tains only 2 per cent fat, because there is 
no deterioration in the skim milk between 
the separator and the feeding pen. As a 
rule, when the skim milk comes from the 
factory it has lost from 50 to 75 per cent of 
its feeding value. Our milk goes right to 
the separator as soon as drawn from the 
cows, and the skim milk is fed at once, 
and thus we get the full benefit of all the 
feeding value there is in it. 

“But these are smal! matters,” says 
some one. Yes, taken separately, but 
they are not all, and success in the dairy 
depends on these small things, persistent- 
ly and intelligently looked after; failure 
to do so has wrecked many dairy urder- 
takings. M. E. KING. 

Labette Co., Kan. 


OLEO IN MICHIGAN HOTELS. 





L. H. Kirtland, one of the field inspect- 
ors for the Michigan dairy and food com- 
mission, in his report to the department 
for 1899, says: 

“I have called upon 240 hotels and res- 
taurants, taking a sample of butter from 
the table or lunch counter in each in- 
stance, unless there were in sight signs 
reading thus: ‘Oleomargarine or Butter- 
ine used here.’ I found that 580 of them 
were using imitation butter and violating 
the law by neglecting to display the prop- 
er signs. In talking with the proprietors 
of many of these places, I asked why they 
used an imitation or substitute instead of 
real butter. They immediately replied 
because it was much cheaper; only a few, 
perhaps three or four, claiming that it 
gave better satisfaction to their boarders. 
Some people may prefer to buy this oleo- 
margarine, or butterine as it has been 
called, to further their own private inter- 
ests, but,it is certainly an outrage for an 
unsuspecting public to be compelled to eat 
such stuff, supposing they are eating but- 
ter. 

“Ask one of these same proprietors why 
he is not willing to display the proper 
signs, and nine times out of ten he will 
tell you that it would hurt his business. I 
have found during my. work some few who 
seem willing to comply with the law, yet 


sign. 


a sign, about the magnitude of a postal 
card, very often placed behind a door, a 
screen, or in a chimney corner. 
“It is not alone in the cheap 
houses that this imitation butter is un- 


served in some of the best hotels that I 
have visited. These are the places that 
would be hurt by a sign telling their pa- 
trons what kind of butter they were eat- 
ing.”’ 





SPRINGERS WANTED.—If any of our 
readers has cows coming fresh that he 
wants to dispose of he can find a customer 
by addressing the Keyes Farm Dairy Co., 
3685 Olive street, St. Louis. This company 
is producing milk for St. Louis on its 
large farm just out of St. Louis, and is 
finding it difficult to meet the demand for 
milk. Seventy-five cows are needed at 
once to add to the present herd. 





and so on up 


too many of them try to use too small a 
In some instances I have been 
called to the back part of the room to see 


eating 


lawfully used, but I have found it being 





THE FARMER'S COW. 


Of the two chief dairy breeds compet- 
ing for the patronage of milk producers 
in America—the Holstein-Friesian and 
Channel-Islands cattle—that breed must 
eventually prevail which proves itself best 
adapted to the wants of the great plain 
people—which proves itself a business 
breed for business men. 

Wealthy men, who make their money in 
the city and are in no way dependent upon 
their country property for an income, can 
afford to take up a breed of cattle as a 
fad, just as they can afford to stock their 
parks with deer; but the common farmer 
and dairyman, who is not in the business 
for his health, but for his livelihood, in 
order to succéed, must have that breed 
which will return him the largest net 
profit for his labor, investment and feed 
consumed. Hence, the wealthy dilettante 
farmer takes to the fawn-like Jerseys; 
while the business farmer adopts the 
stately Holstein-Friesians. 

In its efforts to aid the thinking farmer 
in the selection of breeding stock for the 
improvement of his herd, the Holstein- 
Friesian Association is ever at the front. 
Its official tests are not made by the fore- 
men of wealthy owners, or by the owners 
themselves, but by the officers of the vari- 
ous State Experiment Stations, and so 
vouched for. Nor is the cow credited with 
an indefinite amount of water, salt and 
caseine as butter; but every milking is 
tested for butter fat with the Babcock 
test, and the cow credited for butter on 
the basis of the amount of butter fat she 
has produced. The buyer does not have 
to take the seller's word, the state 
vouches for everything. In the light of 
hundreds of these official tests, the results 
attained having completely buried the 
only really official tests of Jerseys known 
—those of the World’s Fair—the Holstein- 
Friesian has proved itself the greatest of 
butter breeds; while its supremacy in 
milk production has never been denied. 

It was formerly asserted by those inter- 
ested in rival breeds that, while the Hol- 
stein-Friesians might give very large 
quantities of milk, yet the milk was thin; 
but this criticism was largely the result of 
ignorance, for average Holstein-Friesian 
milk will compare favorably as to butter 
fat with that of the average cattle of the 
country; while as to quantity there can 
be no comparison at all. 

With the lowering of prices for milk and 
its products, the vealing of surplus calves 
becomes of more importance, and there is 
no veal that will compare with Holstein- 
Friesian, or its grades. The calves are 
large to begin with, grow rapidly, and 
fatten readily; so that at four to five 
weeks old they dress from 100 to 120 Ibs. 
As to beef, no sane man would claim that 
dairy cattle make the best; but if a Hol- 
stein-Friesian cow or heifer meets with 
misfortune, and loses the use of a part of 
her udder, she does not have to be buried, 
or to be almost given away as a “‘can- 
ner,”’ for the local butcher is always glad 
to get her at a fair price, and she makes 
excellent beef. 

Strong of constitution, and not dainty 
as to feed, for milk, butter, cheese, veal 
and dairy beef the Holstein-Friesian cow 
stands without a rival in the estimation 
of business farmers and dairymen. 

MALCOLM H. GARDNER, 
Sec’y. Darien (Wis.) Creamery Co. 


DAIRY NOTES 
From Bulletin No. 67, Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station. 





1, Feeding the same amount of food to 
each cow would not give data of value, as 
some would be over-fed and others left 
hungry. Each cow is given all she will 
digest and assimilate. 

2. Of two cows of the same weight one 
may consume and make good use of more 
food than the other, the difference de- 
pending on disposition, condition and di- 
gestive powers. 

3. It requires weeks and sometimes 
months to get a group of cows into nor- 
mal condition and ready for an accurate, 
scientific experiment. 

4. To get results as near unvarying as 
possible, the cows must be familiar with 
their feeders, attendants and milkers. 
Milkers vary in skill, and in order that 
the average result may not be affected 
the cows in each group are divided 
among the milkers, each milker milking 
the same cow at the same hour each day. 

5. Cows vary much in their work in dif- 
ferent years, sometimes from known 
causes and sometimes for reasons which 
cannot be explained. For this reason 
comparisons of individuals do not give 
valuable results. A poor cow’s good year, 
for instance, might be compared with a 
good cow’s poor year, to the advantage of 
the former. Conclusive experiments must 
be with groups of cows and extend over a 
series of years. 

6. Wheat is practically of the same 
value as barley or corn, pound for pound, 
for feed in the dairy. 

7. Upland prairie hay and timothy are 
of practically equal value for dairy cows. 

8 Immature cows cannot be used in ex- 
periments as the growing heifer uses a 
part of the food in building up the body. 

9. The station herd is fed twice a day, 
except when ensilage or roots are fed at 2 
p. m. in addition to the ration. Grain is 
fed first and cows are milked while eating 
it. Hay is fed afterwards. Cows are 
milked rapidly but gently and in regular 


order. Sonie will lose their milk if not 
milked first. Such cows are milked first 
regularly. 


10. Kicking cows are unknown at the 
station. Heifers soon to come in are 
treated with great kindness and the ud- 
ders handled so that they are practically 
broken to milk before calving. 

11. If a heifer drops her first calf in the 
spring she is not bred until December so 
as to drop her second calf in the fall. 

12. Heifers and calves get no grain uniil 
they come into profit except a small allow- 
ance of ground flax from three weeks old 
until weaned. Heifers with first calf get 
from six to ten pounds of grain per day; 
mature cows from 10 to 14 pounds. 

13. In actual experience it is found that 
some heavy cows are light feeders and 
some light cows are heavy feeders. In ad- 
justing amount of rations only the indi- 
vidual capacity of each cow is consid- 
ered. 

14. On pasture the cows received from 2 
to 4 pounds of grain and as much hay as 
they would eat to Aug. 12. From the 12th 
of August to the 7th of October, 4 to 10 
pounds of bran were fed, with corn fodder 
and hay. 

15. The range of cost for feed during the 
year for group I. (spare, angular cows 
with deep bodies) was from $24.09 for Trick- 
sey II. to $39.31 for Topsy, and the average 
cost was $30.82. The yield of butter ranged 
from 335.41 to 554.12 pounds and averaged 
445.97 pounds; the cow giving the smallest 





yield eating the least food, and the cow 
giving the greatest yield eating the most 
food. The cost to produce a pound of but- 
ter ranged from 6.41 to 7.18 cents and aver- 
aged for the group 6.91 cents. 

16. The cows in group I. produced 1,783.88 
pounds of butter, and crediting them with 
the average net return realized by farm- 
ers for butter during the year, which was 
15 cents per pound, their butter product 
amounted to $267.58. Adding to this $43.48, 
the value of the skim milk for feeding 
purposes, there is a gross return per cow 
of $77.77. Deducting $30.82, the average 
cost of the feed, there remains a net re- 
turn per cow of $46.%. Group IL. ate $123.28 
worth of feed and produced $311.06 worth 
of dairy products, being a return of $2.52 
for every dollar’s worth of feed consumed. 

17. The annual cost for feed for the 
cows in group II. (cows having a tendency 
to put on flesh) ranged from $24.54 to 
$32.79 and averaged $28.21. The average 
yield of milk was 6,817.6 pounds and the 
yield of butter ranged from 241.56 pounds 
to 387.09 and averaged 303 pounds. The 
cost for feed to produce a pound of butter 
ranged from 7.8 cents to 10.9 cents and 
averaged 9.3 cents. 

The four cows in group II. produced 1,212 

pounds of butter during the year, which 
at 15 cents a pound, amounted to $181.80. 
Adding $35.79, the value of the skim milk 
for feeding purposes, gives a gross return 
of $104.73, or a net return per cow of $26.19. 
18. The cows in group II. are about like 
the average of farmers’ cows and yet the 
annual mifik production was more than 
double the average production of the cows 
of the state, with no better care or feed 
than it would pay any farmer to give his 
cows. It is estimated that there are in 
Minnesota 400,000 cows owned by farmers 
who send milk to the creameries and at 
least 300,000 more the milk of which is 
used at home or made into butter and 
sold to private customers. Imagine the 
wealth which would result from doubling 
the production of 700,000 cows by better 
care and better balanced rations, not 
necessarily more costly, but better adapt- 
ed to the wants of the cow. This increase 
is entirely possible and if farmers general- 
ly could be convinced of its possibility it 
would be accomplished. 
The results reached in the experiments 
reported in this bulletin clearly prove 
that the common run of cows may be 
made profitable in the dairy if properly 
fed and cared for, and it is altogether 
probable that this type of cow, less sensi- 
tive than the highly bred dairy cow, on 
ordinary care and feed will give as good 
or better results in the hands of the aver- 
age farmer than the highly bred dairy 
breeds, which with expert care and feed 
and treatment will far outdo them. 

19. It is generally supposed that cows 
will eat more than they can make use of. 
This is not generally true if judicious and 
liberal feeding is properly inaugurated and 
continued without interruption through 
the year and through a series of years. 
The first year a cow may take more than 
she can make use of, but later she, as a 
rule, will not eat more than she needs. 





GREEN FEED FOR COWS. 

During the dry periods of summer when 
pastures get short, nothing will keep up 
the milk flow so well as the daily feeding 
of some fresh, green crop, and of all such 
available, alfalfa appears to give best re- 
sults. Where this will not grow, green 
corn is excellent, or late sown grains. In 
that excellent book compiled by F. D. Co- 
burn of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, “Forage and Fodders,” the fol- 
lowing statements appear: 

A farmer on the Kansas river bottom 
east of Manhattan wished to sell milk to 
the creamery, but could get no pasture 
within a reasonable distance of his home. 
He kept his cows in a dry yard all sum- 
mer and cut green alfalfa and hauled it to 
them. He fed ten mature animals through 
the summer on four square rods less than 
two acres. This alfalfa was all the feed 
they had. They were fed all they would 
eat twice daily and gave good returns. 
The alfalfa was mowed once a day. 

Land is cheaper and more plentiful than 
labor in Kansas, and under present condi- 
tions soiling through the whole summer 
season is not practicable, but it will pay 
during the time pastures are dry. During 
six weeks of dry weather in 1898, the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College herd of 30 cows 
given extra feed while on pasture dropped 
four and a half per cent in their milk 
yield, while eight herds of cows in the 
same neighborhood on pasture alone 
dropped 39 per cent. 

Alfalfa is our cheapest feed for this pur- 
pose. It is ready for use May 10. and 
available from this date till frost, at any 
time when extra feed is needed, and is 
suitable for cows, steers, calves, hogs 
and pigs. It may be cut for this purpose 
at any time after reaching a foot in height 
until half the stalks are in blossom. As 
soon as cut a new crop springs up and the 
alfalfa is ready to be cut again. Many 
cuttings can be made in a season. 





THE SKIM MILK PROBLEM. 





In support of our correspondent, M.-E. 
King, who argues for the farm separator 
in an article on this page, we present the 
following taken from an article by Prof. 
F. G. Short in the “Country Gentleman:” 

“A hundred pounds of skim milk has the 
following average composition: Water, 
90.6 lbs.; protein, 3.1 Ibs.; milk sugar, 5.2 
Ibs.; fat, 0.3 1b. The 90 Ibs. of water is, of 
course, a negligible quantity, but in the 
10 Ibs. of solids remaining are found some 
of the most valuable food products that 
are obtainable by the dairyman. But the 
same conditions that render the solids of 
skim milk extra valuable as a food, also 
cause it to be subject to rapid changes 
under the influence of bacteria, with a 
consequent lessening of its nutrient value. 
The mixture of water and milk solids 
makes a perfect material in which to 
grow bacteria, and consequently we find 
that they take full advantage of the con- 
ditions, and multiply with great rapidity, 
and that their growth is accompanied by 
an equally rapid loss in the feeding value 
and healthfulness of the milk. 

The one remedy that has been advocat- 
ed as a cure for this trouble is pasteuriza- 
tion, and there is little doubt that if car- 
ried out in the proper manner, it would 
prove a cure for most of the ills that be- 
set this question. A few years ago there 
was quite a movement in this direction, 
but of late we hear little about it. In some 
cases, no doubt, it has been a success, but 
it is to be feared that in by far the great- 
er number it has been given up on ac- 
count of want of proper appliances, and 
methods of treatment of the milk after 
it has been heated. 

“After the skim milk has been heated 
to the proper temperature, it can either 
be kept at a point at which bacteria can- 
not grow, or it can be cooled rapidly to #0 





degrees or below, where it will be equally 
safe from spoiling, for a ber of days. 
The first method is by far the easier, be- 
cause the hot skim milk can be run into 
a covered tank and a number of thousand 
pounds of milk, if well protected, will re- 
main hot for a comparatively long time, 
and so long as it is hot no change will 
take place. It is still hot when delivered 
to the patron and can be easily cooled to 
the proper temperature for feeding. On 
the contrary, if the hot milk is to be 
cooled to below 6 degrees, it will take 
over 300 pounds of water at 0 degrees F. 
to cool 100 pounds of milk at 160 degrees 
F. to do the work, and 5,000 pounds of 
skim milk will thus require over seven 
tons of water to cool it to the required 
point. 

“Milk once pasteurized and allowed to 
stand at any point above 70 degrees F. will 
go off with great rapidity, and the bac- 
teria that cause stomach troubles are es- 
pecially rapid of growth, owing to the fact 
that they are more resistant to heat than 
the acid-forming species, and as they do 
not coagulate the milk, their action and 
presence are not noted. 

“Fresh skim milk, when used for feed- 
ing purposes, is well worth from 20 to 30 
cents per 100 pounds. Milk from the usual 
skim milk tank is frequently worth less 
than nothing, and sometimes is a source 
of absolute loss. How long will it be be- 
fore a remedy is applied?” 





DEADLY MILK PRESERVATIVES. 


Chief Milk Inspector Grady, of Chicago, 
says: 

“Formalin, the chemical used in milk 
preservatives, will kill a cat. What will 
it do to a child? Kittens and guinea pigs, 
says Mr. Grady, have been experimented 
on with the milk preservatives and the 
effect upon them has been as fatal, even 
if not as speedy as a blow from a heavy 
club. Many of these “‘preservative” sell- 
ers declare that their compounds are 
harmless; absolutely non-injurious. I 
wished to give them a chance to prove 
the truth of their statements, and so we 
instituted a series of experiments which 
have now lasted several weeks. Take two 
kittens, for instance—two healthy cats of 
the same age and size. We would feed one 
kitten on pure milk and the other on milk 
that had been doctored with preparations 
of formalin. The result was invariably 
the same. The kitten that was fed on 
pure milk grew fat and hearty; the other 
kitten began to droop, languish and lose 
strength. Soon it would fall sick; in two 
or three weeks it would die. Now, then, 
again I say, if the stuff has that effect on 
cats, what will it do to children? Guinea 
pigs have also been treated the same way 
and the results have been identical. 

We are trying to get these fellows, but 
it is a hard job. I cannot see how a man 
with one spark of humanity in his nature 
can pour poison into the milk intended for 
little children, but they keep on doing it, 
and it is no easy matter to catch them. 
The question of the percentage of butter 
fat in milk and such chemical problems 
fade into insignificance beside the thought 
of deliberate poisoning of innumerable 
children—at least, in my opinion—and so 
we are.doing what we can to check the 
evil. The milk and cream adulterated are 
usually of the highest grade—the kind 
that will not keep long and which the 
dealers hate to lose. Some of the “‘doctor- 
ing’’ is done out on the farms, some here 
in the ctiy. A few drops of formalin pre- 
servative can be put in an eight-gallon 
can of milk, the can may be set in the 
sun, and the milk will be as fresh in three 
weeks as it was the day it was brought 
to town. The formalin, therefore, is a 
great money saver to the milkmen, but it 
is even greater and more successful as a 
life-destroyer. 

All kinds of milk preservatives are 
dangerous te health, in spite of the dec- 
larations of healthfulness by the manu- 
facturers. Babies and older children are 
particularly liable to injury, as they use 
large apa, ap of milk. 

CAUSE AND 


BLOODY MILK, ITS 
CURE. 





Cows frequently give milk tinged with 
blood. Occasionally this yield of bloody 
milk is due to constitutional weakness; 
but in the majority of cases it is the re- 
sult of some injury which causes a lacera- 
tion or rupture of the blood vessels of the 
udder, and thug leads to an effusion of 
their contents into the sacs in which the 
milk is secreted, or in which it is stored 
after secretion. In cases of this kind no 
serious results need be apprehended, as 
quite a trifling injury often suffices to 
bring about the attack, and repair of the 
parts is equally simple, and is generally 
effected by nature in the course of a few 
days. A good dressing for the udders of 
cows giving milk of this description con- 
sists of an ointment made up of equal 
parts of camphor ointment and belladon- 
na ointment, which should be _ briskly 
rubbed into whatever quarter of the ud- 
der the bloody milk is coming from. As a 
preliminary to the application of this 
ointment, the udder should be well fo- 
mented and then be rubbed dry before 
the dressing is used.—American Culti- 
vator. 


BUTTER FAT AND CHEESE. 

Canadian experiments in the Ontario 
Agricultural College by Prof. H. H. Dean 
make an interesting showing of the im- 
portance of butter fat percentage in the 
making of cheese. Professor Dean says: 
“The results of these experiments, which 
extended over five years, shows: That 
there is an increased yield of cheese per 
1,000 pounds of milk as the percentage of 
fat increases. An increase of 1 per cent 
in the fat of milk caused an average in- 
crease of 16.5 pounds of cheese per 1,000 
pounds of milk. 


Cheese per 
Fat in Milk. 1,000 Ibs. milk. 
Milk below 3.00 p. c....Av. 2.87.... 87.51 =. 
Milk below 3.00 to 3.50. Av. 3.22.... 90.341 
Milk below 3.55 to 4.00.Av. 3.83... .100.25 Ibe 
Milk below 4.05 to 4.50.Av. 4.23....106.78 Ibs 
Milk below 4.55 to 5.00.Av. 4.74....114.40 Ibs 
Milk below 5.06 to 5.50.Av. 5.21....121.38 Ibs. 


2. “As the percentage of fat in the milk 
increased, there was a gradual decrease 
in the weight of cheese made per pound of 
fat in the milk. Milk testing 3.2 per cent 
of fat produced an average of 2.8 pounds 
of cheese per 1 pound of fat in the milk, 
while milk testing 4.2 per cent of fat 
yielded an average of 2.5 pounds of cheese 
per 1 pound of fat in the milk. 

3. “The yield of cheese per 1 pound of 
fat and casein, the latter estimated by 
adding 2 to the per cent of fat, ranged 
from 1.7 to 1.8 pounds. A fairly constant 
ratio is necessary in order to establish 
the fat-casein method of dividing pro- 
ceeds among patrons. As the yield of 
cheese is slightly less per 1 pound of fat 
and casein in the rich milk compared 
with the poorer, this system gives a slight 
advantage to the richer milk when com- 
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pared with the actual cheese capacity. of 
the two. 

4. “The experiments prove that not only 
is the percentage of fat higher in the 
whey from rich milk, but the total loss of 
fat per 1,000 pounds of milk, and per 10 
pounds of cured cheese is grater from the 
rich milk. 

5. “Rich milk cheese lose less weight in 
curing than those made from poor to me- 
dium milk. 

6. “The average of the five years’ scor- 
ing does not show much difference in the 
quality of the cheese made from the milk 
containing the different percentages of 




























THE WEIGHT OF MILK.-—It Is gener- 
ally estimated that a quart of milk weighs 
two pounds. But this is only approxi- 
mate. It is safe to figure a quart at 2.15 
pounds. One authority reduces it to 4 
finer basis than this, and figures a cubic 
foot of milk at 64% pounds. A cubic foot 
will make 7.49% gallons, and, taking this 
as a basis, we have the weight of one 
gallon as 8.6224, and carrying out the divis- 
ion we have the weight of a quart, 2.156 
pounds. But milk rich in cream would 
weigh less than milk containing little 
cream, for the reason that the cream is 
lighter than the other elements in the 
milk.—Dairy World. 





CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES.—It is 
claimed that during the last twelve years 
there have been organized in the United 
States about 10,000 co-operative creameries 
that are in operation to-day. We are not 
in a position to verify these figures, but 
hope they are true. It has been said of 
late that many of the co-operative cream- 
eries were being converted into individual 
creameries, but presumably the assertions 
are based on impressions rather than on 
investigations.—_Farmers’ Review. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


TWIG BLIGHT.—Complaints have come 
quarters of twig blight on apple 
What to do for it is the 
been prevalent here for 
Some ask, “Is it best 
back to sound wood? 
be well, but it would be 
Heretofore no serious 








from all 
and pear trees. 

question It has 
the last 20 years. 
to clip the shoots 
No doubt it would 
endless job. 


aad ige seemed to result from it, as ina 
Ame baa 

month’s time the dead points would drop 
off, and one would not perceive that any- 


thing was wrong. This season, however, 
it is unusually severe. A Keliffer pear tree 
of mine loaded with fruit looked as if a 
flash of fire had swept over it. A ladder 
and pruning shears soon changed the ap- 
pearance. In most cases, already, new 
shoots are starting out of the sound wood. 

THINNING FRUIT.—This clipping 
would not have been done but for the ne- 
cessity of thinning out the fruit. When 
mentioning the way I treated this- tree 
to one that: I thought ought to have 
known of the need of thinning, he re- 
marked, “There was just about a good 
crop on that tree.” Yet, when I was done 
with it, at least three-fourths of the fruit 
lay under the tree. It is still too full, 
and when the pears are two-thirds grown, 
there will be another thinning. The pears 
of this picking will be put in a box in the 


cellar, and in time will be fit 
for cooking and be _ pretty fair 
eating. The rest will be left for a 


final gathering. Then I expect to have as 
many bushels, as if all had been left on. 
The difference will be that the pears last 
gathered will be large and perfect and 
of good quality, whereas if all had been 
left that were at first on the trees, they 
would not be worth picking. I know of 
no fruit that improves more in size and 
quality according to growth and treat- 
ment afterwards than this pear—you 
might say, “something or nothing.”” How 
to treat it when picking time comes will 
be given in these columns in due time. 

BIRDS AND FRUIT.—My boasting of 
my open aviary (birds that needed no 
cages or to be fed) is an expensive luxury, 
just now. My Ruby strawberry, all the 
raspberries, the early ripening blackber- 
ries and the Downing’s Everbearing mul- 
berries have been at their mercy, and at 
least one-half of the crop is consumed by 
these feathered songsters. A dozen or 
more orioles that raised their broods, red 
birds that flash in and out, the yellow- 
breasted chats, a half-dozen broods of 
catbirds to the manor born and a lot of 
interlopers all combined levy a heavy con- 
tribution on me. As there are no other 
fruit gardens in the vicinity, there is no 
help for it. When I go into the patch, 
they even scold me as if I were the in- 
truder. What am I going to do about it? 
Let it go, I suppose. Shoot them, I will 
not, and to keep out in the patch to drive 
them out would amount to but little, as 
they flit from one part of the grounds to 
another. So be it, and so it must go on, I 
suppose. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE CLIFF.—A 
cliff about 100 feet high and facing south, 
10 deg. west, throws a shadow on part of 
my ground in the morning for a couple 
of hours. It is so pleasant here that I 
take advantage of this before the sun 
strikes this spot. 

CABBAGE WORMS.—On my porch on a 
shelf in a tin can a house-wren is now 
feeding her young ones on cabbage 
worms. She has but a few rods to go for 
them. The little mother is so tame that 
she will allow me to touch her with a 
finger and is not afraid. There is no 
knowing how tame our common birds 
would get if they were treated right. Two 
of my grandsons on the island took two, 
young, purple grackles, just as they be- 
gan to fly, caged and petted them for 
awhile and let them go to the wild ones. 
Now they come every morning to be fed, 
the older birds, nearby, complaining bit- 
terly. They will alight on one’s hand, 
shoulder or head. When fed they start 
off with the others and only appear the 
next morning. They are early birds, as it 
matters not how early one goes out, even 
when the dawn of day first glimmers in 
the east, the birds are there. If we did 
not rob birds’ nests or kill the birds we 
would soon have plenty of them again. 
The big black birds breed by the hun- 
dred on the willow trees on the island, 
and but few cut worms and grubs trou- 
ble the crops there. 

RASPBERRY CANES THAT HAVE 
FRUITED.—Yes, by all means cut them 
off at the ground. Gather them together 
and burn them. It is much better and 
easier than when they get dry. Some say 
let them support the young canes, but 
that is not necessary if the young ones are 
pinched at the right time. If there is any 
anthracnose on the old canes, you will in 
this way get rid of it to a great extent, 
whereas, if left until the end of the sea- 
son the young canes will be sure to have 
the disease. 

THE GRAFT SUBJECT.—A horticul- 
tural friend in California asks, ‘“Why did 
you give up the fight on the graft sub- 
ject?” He quotes Mr. Burbank as sus- 
taining me on the subject. This friend 
may not have seen my finale on this sub- 
jJect—that the horticultural columns could 
be used to a better purpose than to dis- 
cuss a matter that could not well be satis- 
factorily settled. 


Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


FROM ROCK SPRING FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our berry 
Season is over and, taking all in all, we 
have no reason to complain. Our straw- 
berry crop was rather light and for the 
last of the crop we realized but little over 
expenses. We have only one railroad and 
one express company and thus having no 
competition we have nothing to say but 

Stin and bear it.” We are expecting an- 
other railroad to be built through this 


ne in the near future and then if 
hey don’t “pool” we may get some con- 


cessions, 


: Our raspberries did very well, 
*specially the Cuthberts and Turners, 


which sold for $2 per 24-quart crate. The 
Early Harvest blackberry and pinkber- 
"y sold at $1.75 to $2.25, which was also 
very satisfactory. The prices held up un- 


Ul the crop was all gathered. 


Our Red June and Sweet June apples 
are now selling in home market at 50 cents 


per bushel and are in good demand. 
w, 


jeport came from my 
me grown tomatoes 


am not 
farm cae 


the 


ast 200 bushels of fine tomatoes. 
- D. 8. HELVERN. 
ilton Co., N. E. Ark. 


Our first tomatoes were ripe June 2. 
bn began shipping June 30, and I made 
'y last shipment yesterday, July 16. The 

consignee that 
et and were on the mar- 
nd for me to stop shipping: but I 
because we will start the 
n cannery to-morrow and put up all 
at lost of my crop, which will amount to 





VIEW FROM THE FORMAL GARDEN 





AT NAUMKEAG, AMBASSADOR CHOATE’S RESIDENCE, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





STOCKBRIDGE, 








NEW ENGLAND SUMMER HOMES. 





We present herewith an article from 
“American Gardening’’ descriptive of 
some of the summer homes located in 
Western Massachusetts among the Berk- 
shire hills. The illustration for which we 
are indebted also to “American Garden- 
ing,” is a picture of a portion of the 
grounds of the Hon. Joseph Choate, U. 8. 
Ambassador to England. 

IN THE SUMMER HOMES OF LENOX. 
We recently spent four pleasant days 
in visiting a number of the residences, 
gardens and grounds of the Lenox cot- 
tages. It is five years since we enjoyed 
the privilege, and during the interval tre- 
mendous changes have taken place. The 
development of the gardens and grounds 
is remarkable; many of the places that 
were then in the rough, perhaps had only 
just been graded and built, have made 
wonderful progress, and are now so ma- 
tured that they appear as though they 
had been planted many years. Of course, 
the outlay of money has been enormous, 
but the skili which has been operative in 
developing all, forms no small part of the 
undertaking; money is not everything. 
Much credit is due to the many skilled 
gardeners who are now to be found in this 
section. 

There is one thing about the Lenox es- 
tablishments which is very gratifying. 
The plantings have been made largely to 
conform with the local conditions; hence 
a great number of the landscape abor- 
tions that one unfortunately has to see in 
many places are not so evident in the two 
hundred odd attempts that have been 
made in Lenox, Lee, and Stockbridge. | 
Nature has been kind and provided mag- | 
nificent effects in this section. 
of the homes are nursed in the heart of | 
the Berkshires, surrounded by Bald Head, | 
Monument, Washington and other moun- 
tains, with Greylock in the distance. In 
the cup or valley are several natural 
lakes, the largest being at Lee, but the 








views to the landscape. Every residence 
is constructed with the object of getting 
some particular view, and many of them 
have magnificent vistas of as much as 
twenty or thirty miles. It is a difficult 
matter to find an inch of level ground in 
the vicinity of any of the important cot- 
tages. By the way, this is a misnomer; 
they are mansions and many of them gi- 
gantic at that. 

The professional artist has not had so 
much to do with the manipulation of the 
estates at Lenox as he has had at New- 
port and other fashionable resorts. The 
fact is evident in the work that has been 
done. In several instances, the land- 
scape artists were on the ground first and 
had arranged the roads, but the comple- 
tion has been left to the gardeners in 
charge, with most satisfactory results. 
There is no particular method or style 
uniformly followed. In fact, there is 
a tendency at each place to have it look, 
and be, a little different from its neigh- 
bors. Consequently the styles of planting 
and the varieties of trees and shrubs, etc., 
used differ tremendously. Such a thing 
as uniformity in architecture or in land- 
scape gardening does not exist in Lenox, 
Stockbridge, and district. On some es- 
tates the taste for flowering plants, flow- 
ering shrubs and bedding is extensively 
indulged, while others show absolutely 
none of it. There are in some cases very 
fine examples of coniferous trees; elms 
and maples also form a feature; and rose 
gardens, rose hedges, walls covered with 
roses, are to be found nearly everywhere. 

Roses do remarkably well in this sec- 
tion, and through the cool nights which 
they have at this season of the year, the 
blooms are of better quality and later in 
coming on than is the general case. In 
many places we saw magnificent exam- 
ples of Madame Carnot, a tea which has 
proven itself to be thoroughly hardy here, 
and is making stems and buds equal to 
the best green house product. Some day 
we hope to give an extended list of the 
varieties of rose that do best in this par- 
ticular district. 

The areas of land, cultivated and un- 
cultivated, attached to the various resi- 
dences are considerable. Apparently none 
of them less than fifty acres, and varying 
in extent up to 1,500 acres. Mr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes has about 1,500 acres, of 
which 1,100 are under immediate control 
or cultivation; flower gardens and lawns 
would sum up to about 100 acres with 
some 50,000 square feet of glass. This es- 
tate is under the management of W. Elias 
with J. Lumberg in charge of the green- 
houses. 

Mr. G. G. Haven has about 150 acres, all 
under immediate cultivation, and receiv- 
ing excellent care. He has a very com- 
petent gardener in R. A. Schmidt, who is 
also general superintendent, 
charge of stock as well as garden. This 
place is a little older in its planting than 
many of the others, consequently the 
trees are well advanced and some very 
fine specimens are to be found, including 
three fine trees of Picea Normanniana, 
Gloxinias and Caladiums are grown in 
the gr h dingly well. Here 








also we saw the best house of single Tu- 








bi. ous Begonias that we have had the 


| terae have been planted for a test to 


The bulk | fore the general planting of this particu- 


having | 


privilege of inspecting in a good many 
years. 

Mr. Charles Lanier has about 200 acres, 
well managed. The residence here oc- 
cupies the highest point in the district and 
has a magnificent view in all directions. 
The grounds are in exceedingly fine con- 
dition, well planted and well kept. There 
is considerable glass in another part of 
the grounds, where all kinds of green- | 
house and exotic plants are well done. 
Within the last few years a new peach 
house has been added, and it is now in 
full crop and in excellent condition, too, 
A. H. Wingett is the general superintend- 
ent. 5 

Mr. Morris K. Jessup has a magnificent 
residence and fine lawns, and enjoys one | 
of the most remarkable mountain views 
in this favored section. P. J. Donahoe 
has had charge of this establishment for | 
some time, and is very proud of his lawns, 
trees and shrubs, and takes excellent care | 
of them, so that they are objects of in- 
terest to the horticultural tourist. 

Mr. George Westinghouse has just 1,000 
acres of improved land. The lawns here, 
kept to short grass, are just 105 acres in | 
area, the largest expanse of any in this | 
district, and it is questionable whether 
there are many, if any, larger lawns in 
the whole country; they are so large that | 
a golf course has been arranged upon 
them, and yet is confined to the West- 
inghouse property. It is big gardening 
here; things are on such a large scale 
that one herbaceous border measures 
2,000 feet in length. There are great ex- 
panses of rose gardens, vegetable gar- 
dens, etc. One hundred varieties of coni- 


prove what is entirely hardy and safe be- 


lar tribe is begun. At the present there 
is very little on the place except the orig- 
inal native trees, including a magnificent 
hemlock grove. There is a small park for 
deer and another for birds, including a 
flock of pea fowls. E. J. Norman is the 


majority are available for giving water general manager, and all the improve- 


ments have been made under his direc- 
tion. 

Another comparatively new establish- 
ment is that of Mr. John Sloane, but the 
gardens and pleasure grounds here oc- 
cupy about 200 acres, and some excellent 
work is being done by the capable young 
gardener, J. Loveless. Greenhouses form 
a very important part of his care and are 
exceedingly well managed. 

Mr. Giraud Foster in his house copies a 
French palace, and has a style of archi- 
tecture and gardening effect about the 
house that is all his own. There is noth- 
ing else like it in this district, and we will 
shortly present some illustrations to show 
these unique characters better than they 
can be conveyed by language. 

Mr. H. H. Cooke follows the Italian 
style in house and gardens. Here there ts 
a very large acreage. There is a large 
area of glass, with extensive vegetable 
and flower gardens, all under the care 
of Mr. George Thompson, a capable man 
whose work is well shown wherever one 
moves. 

At Stockbridge, Ambassador Choate’s 
residence, grounds and farm are the most 
prominent at the present time. The gar- 
dens and grounds here, while situated in 
a difficult position on side hills, are ex- 
ceedingly well kept in their general lay- 
out and a big collection of trees and 
plants is to be seen. Ambassador and 
Mrs. Choate are very proud of the views 
which this charming residence commands, 
and well they may be, for there is an 
expanse of twenty to thirty miles of coun- 
try backed up by high mountains, of 
which some idea may be gathered by a 
reference to the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The acreage on this establishment 
we believe is about 20. C. R. Russell is 
the superintendent. 

Mr. S. W. Woodward is a near neighbor 
of Ambassador Choate, and, according to 
present appearances, will have a marvel- 


| for evil upon the plant. 


PRUNING 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When it is 
considered how essential the foliage is to 
the healthy development of the plant, we 
may well pause before infringing upon 
the reciprocal action nature has estab- 
lished between the roots and branches; 
for it is evident that every branch or leaf 
removed has an effect either for good or 
The cor-relative 
action between leaves and roots being so 
intimately connected, it follows that any 


| diminution of leaf-growth during the pe- 


riod of active vegetation must retard root 
development. Hence it is an axiom, now 
becoming recognized, that summer prun- 


| ing weakens growth, while winter prun- 


ing produces a contrary effect. 
SUMMER PRUNING can be useful 
where wood-growth is to be checked, and 
it will be repressed in proportion to the 
severity of the removal of the foliage. 
Fruit trees, when planted in a generous 
soil, frequently attain a luxuriance in- 
compatible with a fruitful habit, and 
their flowering may be somewhat has- 
tened by judicious summer pruning or 
pinching, so as to retard wood-growth; 
but care must be exercised, and much ob- 
servation and experience are requisite, 
before the object can be safely attained. 
WINTER PRUNING invigorates wood- 


; growth. When a portion of the branches 


of a tree is removed after the fall of the 
leaves, the balance of growth is destroyed 
and the roots have the preponderance; 


| the remaining buds will now shoot forth 


with increased vigor—an important con- 


| sideration with trees or vines that have 


become weakened from overbearing, or 
any other cause, imparting new vigor to 
weak and sickly plants. 

THE TIME for winter pruning may 
also be regulated by the condition of the 
plant; if pruned immediately after the 
leaves fall or ripen, the shoots will be 
stronger the succeeding season than they 
would be if the operation had been de- 
layed until spring. This arises from the 
fact that during winter the plant still 
continues to absorb food by its roots, 
which is distributed over the branches; 
and as the principal flow of sap is al- 
ways directed to the extreme points of 
shoots, the highest buds are most fully 
developed. If, therefore, pruning is de- 
layed till spring, this accumulation is cut 
and thrown away, and to that extent the 
plant is weakened. Early winter pruning 
is eminently advantageous to native 
grapes. As the retained buds become 
charged with sap during winter, they 
start vigorously and advance rapidly—a 
matter of much mément where the sum- 
mers are rather short for ripening the 
fruit and wood of these plants. 

‘There is a tendency in many varieties 
of trees to form strong central growths 
at the expense of the side branches, more 
especially while the plants are young. 
Pruning these strong shoots in winter 
only increases the evil, unless summer 
pruning is attended to by pinching out 
the ends of every shoot before it gains 
sufficient headway to injure the growth of 
the lower branches. Strong growths 
should be pruned in summer and weak 
ones in winter. In the management of 
hedges, where uniformity of growth is 
all-important, this rule should be kept 
constantly in view. 

When the size of a tree is the only ob- 
ject sought, summer pruning should not 
be practiced. But it may be said that 
pruning of any kind is a negative opera- 
tion, and probably it is within the limits 
of possibility that trees may be trained to 
any form, and maintained in a fruitful 
condition without any instrumental prun- 
ing whatever, unless to remedy disease 
and casualties. It is much easier, for in- 
stance, to rub off a bud in May than it is 
to cut a branch out in December; and if 
a judicious system of disbudding and 
pinching was strictly followed, there 
would be no occasion for winter pruning; 
or, were it possible to place a tree in 
such a soil, and under such conditions 





ously fine place at Eden Hill. A new 
house is planned for, and the garden and 
grounds are to be re-arranged. Altogeth- 
er about 275 acres will be brought into the 
improvement. The plans are ready and 
active work will shortly begin which will 
keep H. P. Wookey, the gardener, very 
busy. 





TO PEACH GROWERS. 





The importance of the peach industry 
and the evident need of a catalog with 
full description of the varieties grown in 
America leads me to ask the co-operation 
of peach growers in a systematic study 
of the subject. Samples containing three 
or four specimens of each variety of ripe 
fruit, together with a twig and a few 
leaves are necessary in order to carry on 
the work. Such samples will be greatly 
appreciated if sent to the undersigned. 
They should be panied by a i 
history and description of the tree from 
which they were taken and a report of the 
success or failure of each variety in the 
locality for a number of years back. 

H. C. IRISH, 

Mo. Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 











that it would only make a moderate 
|growth of well-matured wood, little, if 
any, pruning would be required. 
LEROY CARDNER. 
National Military Home, Kansas. 


MISSOURI APPLES. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 16—Mr. L. A. 
Goodman, secretary of the Missdyri State 
Agricultural Society, speaking of the Mis- 
souri fruit crop to-day, said: 

“The apple crop, the great fruit of 
Missouri, is fast becoming one of the 
greatest crops of our state. Missouri ap- 
ples are rapidly taking their place in the 
markets of our land and no estimate of 
the prospective crop of apples or their 
condition is complete until the Missouri 
report is considered. 

“The prospect at blooming time of our 
apples was perhaps the best we have ever 
seen for many years. But as soon as the 
fruit began to set it began to drop and 
our prospect has been materially reduced 
day by day. From the northwestern part 
of the state the effects of the severe 
freeze of February, 1899, are still showing 
and the trees are not holding more than 
; one-half a crop. The hills and river bluffs 





| 

| of North Central Missouri are stil! show- 
ing a fair crop of fruit and the most of it 
| is in nearly perfect condition. The north- 
|east portion has been injured by codling 
|moth and canker worm somewhat, and, | 
although many orchards are full enough 
to satisfy the fruit growers, yet the full 


}orchards are scattered. Through Cen- 
|} tral Missouri, the same causes have af- 
| fected the orchards, which will not be as 
| full as they should be 
| “The southwest is making a good show- 
; ing and there is scarcely a town which | 
| cannot supply a good number of barrels | 
of apples at packing time. The southeast 
| nes been visited by some local storms 
which have cut the crop short in places, 
but still there will be many thousands of 
barrels of apples to sell to the packers 
“Taking it over the state as a whole, we 
can count at this date on half a crop of 
apples. They are remarkably fine in size 


for this time of the year, due to the very 
favorable and rather free 
from and fungus diseases We 
count on a fair crop of good apples and 
fair prices for them.” 
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SEEDS 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
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has no equal. 


The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is also the cheapest. A Natural Ferti- 
lizer and crop producer, giving best and surest field results. Field results 
are what farmers want. For Corn and Garden Track our BROADAX BRAND 


All in 100 lbs bags. Send for prices. 
ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








SUBDUING AND HANDLING BEES. 


“It is true that bees cannot bite and 
kick like horses, nor can they hook like 
cattle; but most people, after having had 
an experience with bee stings for the 
first time, are inclined to think they 
would rather be bitten, kicked and hooked 
all together than risk a repetition of that 
keen and exquisite anguish which one 
feels as he receives the full contents of 
the poison bag from a vigorous hybrid, 
during the height of the honey season.” 
(A. B. C. of Bee Culture.) 

The writer well 


remembers using an 
old-style smoker, manufactured by the 
author of the above, from which live 
coals would occasionally fall on the hand; 
and these were often mistaken for stings! 
However, bees do not sting, promiscuous- 
ly, anyone who approaches them, nor do 
they know one person from another, ex- 
cept as one learns their whims in order 
to deal with them peaceably. They are 
often much annoyed by persons standing 
in their way and interfering with their 


work, as is aptly quoted above. “If you 
should go into a factory, and stand in 
the way of the workmen until a dozen of 
them were blocked up with their arms 
full of boards and finished work, you 


would be pretty apt to be told to get out 
of the way. Now, you are to exercise the 
Same common sense in an apiary,"’ and 
not stand in front of a hive or anywhere 
in the bees’ line of. flight, says Morley 
Pettit in the “Farmers’ Advocate.” 

Avoid quick or agitated movements, 
striking at flying bees or jerking the 
hand back in fear of being stung. Last 
summer a toy windmill was placed near 
the yard to frighten birds from a cherry 
tree. It so enraged the bees, partly by its 
rapid motion and partly by being in their 
line of flight, that'thirty or forty of them 
might be seen at any time buzzing about 
it, and darting at the revolving fans. 
Their especial enemy, as they seem to 
think, is the lawn mower, whose rapid 


motion in front of the entrances, even 
on cool days, often brings them out “like 
hot shot." 

The smell of perspiration is very of- 


fensive to them. For this reason so- 
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it is often best to quit smoking altogeth- 
er, go on carefully with your work, show- 
ing no signs of fear, and they will soon 
quiet down. Avoid jarring the hive at 
any time. Much depends on letting nei- 
ther bees nor bee keeper become excited. 
By a little observation and judgment one 
soon learns how little smoke may safely 
be used, and exactly the right moment to 
apply it. Before lifting out a frame push 
those on either side of it over far enough 
to allow it to come out without rubbing 
or crushing bees. All combs should be 
straight and even to manipulate nicely. 
“Crushing bees fill the air with the odor 
of poison, which irritates the bees. So 
also when one bee is provoked to sting, 
others follow because of the odor of 
poison."’"—(“‘The Honey-Bee."’) 

Unlike other stinging insects, the honey- 
bee leaves its sting in the wound, so is 
only able to sting once, and usually dies 
soon after. The sting should be removed 





called sting-proof clothes and gloves are 
objectionable in hot weather, as they 
cause so much extra perspiration that the 
bees are almost sure to get in more stings 
at vulnerable points than though the 
clothing were light and cool. For myself, 
I prefer a complete suit of white cotton, 
and a bee veil, of mosquito bar with fine 
black net veiling before the face, attached 
to the end of a broad-rimmed straw hat, 
and tucked into the clothing far enough 
down on the breast to stand out clear of 
the face. This, with a good smoker filled 
with rotten wood, and burning well, ren- 
ders a person reasonably safe from stings. 

To open a hive, blow two or three gen- 
tle puffs of smoke in at the entrance, 
and, having removed cover and cushion, 
blow smoke over the frames, as you gen- 
tly turn back the cloth, beginning at one 
corner. It may be necessary to blow 
some down between the frames, but too 
much smoke will often cause the bees to 
run excitedly over the combs and perhaps 
out of the entrance. Then they become 
almost unmanageable, and even the 
queen may run out and be lost. Black 
bees, or those containing some Carniolan 
blood, are worse for “running’’ than pure | 
Italians; but even they may lose their | 
heads at times. When they start running 


Symbols of SUCCESS 


A vacant chair and a portrait on the 
wall—strange symbols of success! Yet, 
in many a heme these are the symbols 
of the success of the man who did not 
find time to care for his health, or neg- 
lected the increasing warnings of disease 
which Nature gave 
him. When the 
} stomach is “ weak” 
and food is imper- 
fectly digested and 
assimilated, it is 
only a question of 
time until the 
break-downcomes. 
The stomach is the 
very center of vi- 
tal power and must 
be kept in health 
if sickness is to be 














the stomach and 
other organs of di- 
gestion and nutri- 
tion. It ee 
the supply of pure, 
rich blood, and 


put upon it by the 
struggle for suc- 
cess. 








“I was a sufferer 
ates. the one 
led indi ion, but ing several emi- 
went hysicians failed to get a cure,” writes Mr. 
Frank Mericle, of I , Jackson Co., 
Mo., Box 473. “Some of we symptoms were 
in pit of h, fullness, tired feel- 
ing, i ; wou 
extend to bowels. Some one recommended me 
to take Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
which I did, and after taking only a few bottles 
of ‘Discovery’ and your ‘ Pleasant Pellets’ can 
say I derived more benefit from them than any 
other medicine I ever tried, I began to gain 
flesh from the start. Have recommended it to 
others and will continue to do so.” 


The sluggish liver made active by Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Pellets. 














immediately by scratching with the finger 
nail or brushing against the clothes, else 
it would continue working in and inject- 
ing the poison into the wound. To grasp 
it between the thumb and finger would 
be to squeeze the last bit of poison into 
the wound. Do not rub or irritate the 
part in any way, as that only increases 
the swelling. The best remedy is to for- 
get; but an application of cold water or 
cold wet cloths without friction is good 
in bad cases. 

Above all, never allow horses to enter 
the apiary; for the bees will rush out at 
them and sometimes sting them to death, 
even at night. 


THE QUEEN BEE. 


Discussing the queen bee, her work and 
her value, Mr. A. H. Duff of Larned, 
Kansas, says in an exchange: A colony 


|}of bees with a good queen and in an up- 


to-date, movable frame hive is consid- 
ered very cheap during spring time at $10. 
A queenless colony, or one without a 
queen, would be considered of no value, 
and, to make the best use possible of a 
queenless colony no one would care to 
pay as much as half-price for it, for even 
if we could get a queen for it, there is a 
chance of losing her in introducing, be- 
sides the damage already done the colony 
by being without a queen. Hence the 
queen is the important factor in the hive, 
and the value of the colony depends sole- 
ly upon her. 

The queen's greatest importance during 
the whole year is in early spring. Her 
value now is worth three times that of 
any other time, for at this time depends 
the make-up of the colony as to its con- 
dition in strength to prove profitable when 
the honey harvest opens. There is but 
one time allotted her to perform 
the necessary duty in bringing her colony 
up to standard requirements, and her ab- 
sence during this period must be a cer- 
tain failure. The colony is at its lowest 
ebb just at the end of winter, having the 
fewest number of bees then of any time 
of the year. 

The colony of bees is so small that the 
queen is curtailed in her egg production 
and limited to perhaps just a few eggs per 
day, so that the bees can successfully 
cover them and keep them warm. A few 
of the earliest begin to hatch, and thus 
the number increases a little every day, 
and, everlastingly keeping at it, the col- 
ony grows and becomes populous, and 
when the honey season opens, such ones 
prove the most profitable and store hun- 
dreds of pounds of surplus honey, but 
there must be no hitch in the proceedings. 
This is the first requirement; the second 
is that the bees must have abundance of 
stores during all this time. 


HONEY EYE-WASH. 








Put into an ounce vial of pure honey a 
piece of alum as large as the end of the 
little finger, and then put the vial (corked 
of course) into a cornmeal dough, and 
cook it until the cornbread is done. When 
cool, take out the vial and it is ready for 
use.—N. B. Hollister in American Bee 
Journal. 


To requeen an aplary with good queens 
without purchasing from breeders, de- 
stroy old queens and introduce queen cells 
from a colony that has a good queen and 
has proved its qualities as a honey gath- 
erer. 





BUTTER, EGGS, WOOL 


and GENERAL PRODUCE wanted on con- 
signment. Hudson Bros, Com, Co. 
N. 2nd 8t., St. Louts. 
Refer to any Banker or Rural World. 





QUICK CORN CUTTING 


ich saves the crop at its best, saves it from 
the frost, saves all the ears, saves time. 
saves labor and hence saves money. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
CORN HARVESTER 


. desired height. 

01 seats pro- 
. 8o low in price every farmer can af- 
wnone. Send for free catalogue, B 


THE FOOS MANPG. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


TREES fiz, 
tN Fruis Book free We 
‘(@ ursery. Tree. 
PAY CASH WEEKLY & want MORE 
® & traveling salesmen 
STARK B 


HOME & 
RO S, LOUISIANA, HO. ; Dansville,N.¥. 


INSENG Sece's Pients, 


ant: 
Valuable book about it, wipes ew togrow fhousands of 
who is growing tt. Sent for 100 
4 N GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 














NOTES. 





Locate hives in advance of swarms 
so that they will be ready to hive the 
bees in them when the swarms come. 
| It is bad policy to have to hunt up the 
hives and get them in readiness after 
the swarm is off. 

The apiary should be closely watched 
at swarming time, not only to prevent 
swarms from leaving, but very often a 
queen cannot take wing with the swarm, 
and she is liable to become lost. A queen 
not trying her wings for a year cannot 
always succeed in getting them to work 
on short notice. 

Always be on your guard as to produc- 
ing a case of robbing when manipulating 
the bees. Leave no honey lying around 
to start them, and no weak colony that 
is not in condition to protect itself. 
| Queenless colonies are the worst to thus 
| cause robbing, but we should not have a 
colony without a queen. 
| Add upper stories or supers as soon as 
pee colonies are in need of space, and 
especially if honey is coming in. If much 
lin advance of the honey season, better 
| put on a brood chamber and let the bees 
rear more brood, and thus increase their 
; number into a powerful colony, for that 
| is the kind that pays. 

Raise some queens from your choice 
colonies. It does not pay to have queens 
from the general run of colonies, for 
some stocks of bees are very objection- 
able and in no wise as good as others. 
If we were more careful thus to improve 
our stock of bees, we would get much 
better returns from them. During 
swarming time is the best time to se- 
cure queens, for we can get the natural 
cells in many of the best colonies, which 
will produce the best of queens. 


SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 














We have just received from the Union 
| Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
| containing forty colored views of scenery 
| between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
| Heations ever issued by any railroad 
| company. The same will be mailed free 
| on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agilar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
| the money; send for it. 


WE CAN'T DO IT 





a your assistance, but have always 
; made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is be! done by honest state- 
ments as to advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by list of per- 
sons to whem it might be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 
eee, & P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louis, 
0. 
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entertainingly given and shows | 
The cuts, of which num- 
show very forcibly the 
improvements made in this breed. The 
photo-engravings of some of the early 


is most 
vast research. 


bers are given, 





Aug. 10.—Ed. Burroughs, 
Peiand- Chinas. e 


Aug. 21.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, I!!. 
land-Chinas. 


El Paso, Ill. 


Po- 


breeders, as those of the Collings and 
their home, Thomas Booth and Thomas 
Bates, are attractive features of the book. 
“Shorthorn Cattle” is published by J. H. 








Sept. 4.—L. M. Monsees’ Sons, Smithton, Sanders Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill. Price, 
Mo. Mules, cattle and Poland-Chinas. | $3.0 
Sep. 20.—W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, III. ‘ : 
Poland-Chinas. EVERY FARMER SHOULD BE A 
Oct. 3.—A. M. Calapan, New Holland, II. STOCK-RAISER. 
Poland-Chin 
Oct. 4.—W. a iat Pittsfield, Ill. Po- Many reasons might be given for the 
land-Chinas. 7 truth of this subject, says a writer in 
4.—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, Des|‘Prairie Farmer.” In the first place the 


Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 5.—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 
ton, Ia. 

Oct. 9.—Sensintaffer Bros., 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Ill. Herefords. 

Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Il, Horses. 

Oct. 13.—Bolin & Aaron, Kickapoo, Kan. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 16.—W. B. Crooks, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, Edenburg, Ill. 
Shorthorns. 


Brookfield, Mo. 


Eight-Mile, Mo. 


Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edenburg, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Oct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns, 


Delaware, O. 

On: 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 

a. 

Oct. 18.—H. O. Minnis, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 31—E. E. Axline, 
Poland- Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ia, 
Shorthorns. 

Nov. 15.—S. M. Winslow, Oskaloosa, Mo., 
J. 8. Goodrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Gallocways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 

Nov. 15.—8. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, myer Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 22 and 23.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 
Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 6-7.—-American Galloway Breeders’ 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 

Dec. 13 and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Geo. 
Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. 

March 5, 19%1.—T. J. Wornell, 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 22, 23, 24 and 2.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 


Edenburg, Ill. 


Oak Grove, Mo. 


Mosby, Mo. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 





How May We Know It? 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The subject 
of “Tuberculosis in Cattle” is one of very 
great importance and is of interest to 
every one, not only to the raiser of beef 
and raisers of cattle for the production 
of milk and the dairy products, but also 
is it of interest to the users of these dif- 
ferent products. It is of such vital im- 
portance that farmers should be on the 
lookout for the first symptoms of this dis- 
ease among their cattle, and if it is found, 
there certainly is no measure too severe 
for its eradication that should be com- 
plained of, for the sooner tuberculosis is 
Stamped the less will be the loss. 

If there is a test that can be applied by 
the novice by which the symptoms could 
be known to a certainty by one not an ex- 
pert, such information would be very ac- 
ceptable to your many readers. It would 
enable them to watch for the disease in 
its incipiency and thus ward off great 
loss. There is proWably very little of the 
diseaseinthe country, but it is of vital im- 
portance that every one should be on the 
watch and be willing to do his part that 
it may be entirely eradicated, if possible, 
even should he suffer a little by it. If 
there is such information, please give it 
in your columns. A READER 

Eldorado, Ill. 

Dr. T. E. White, former Missouri State 
Veterinarian, Sedalia, Mo., the RURAL 
WORLD'S veterinary adviser, will doubt- 
less comply with ‘‘A Reader’s” request for 
information regarding tuberculosis, and 
methods of diagnosing the disease. 





THE SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


By Alvin H. Sanders. 





No one, we think, who has even small 
conception of what the Shorthorn breed of 
cattle is as a factor in the agricultural 
world, can read the opening pages of Al- 
vin H. Sanders’ recent work on Shorthorn 
cattle without feeling a thrill akin to 
those that stir the blood when we read of 
deeds of valor and conquest in other vol- 
umes of the world’s history. And why 
should it not be so? Has Old England in 
all her wondrous history as a civilizing 
force had greater influence on the weal of 
the human race by any other means than 
in what her farmer folks have done in 
developing improved breeds of domestic 
animals? And what among these has 
won more honor and praise than have the 
noble Shorthorn cattle which had their 
birth as a breed in the Valley of the Tees 
in Northeastern England some 200 or more 
years ago? 

In “Shorthorn Cattle’ Mr. Sanders has 
made a distinct and valuable contribution 
to literature as such, and in placing in the 
hands of people interested in cattle rais- 
ing this “series of historical sketches, me- 
moirs and records of the breed and its 
development in the United States and 
Canada,” he has done them a valuable 
service. Of course Shorthorn breeders 
will be the most interested in the work, 
but breeders of all classes of cattle, and 
even all up-to-date farmers will find that 
@ perusal of the work is an inspiration. 

Mr. Sanders has given in this work a 
history of the Shorthorn breed from its 
origin, through its various distinguished 
families down to the present time. The 
history of the development of this breed 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 





A local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
is by co way to cure Deafness, and — 
constitutional remedies. Deafnes: 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
coon lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have 
@ rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, 
and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken out and this tube restored to 
its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
yed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 


bean will oe One Hundred Dollars for 
one be red ‘by Mall's Gs h 
cur *s Catarrh 

Cure. Send for circulars, tree 
aaa =, J. CHENEY @ CO. ‘Toledo, O. 


Druggists, 75c. 
Bail’ s Family Pills are the best. 


farmer cannot afford to farm without the 
income which the live stock will bring 


him. He need not necessarily be a stock- 
raiser on a large scale, but simply raise 
what he can the best he can. The sea- 
sons for the past few years have been 


j such that a farmer could not depend on 
of his crops of grain to bring him 
- net profit. On the other hand he can 
always depend on a good crop of pigs 
and calves let the season be what it may. 
Of course if they do not receive proper 
care they may be a failure as well as any- 
thing else, but we hold it in our power, 
to a great extent at least, to make our 
stock what we wish to have them. At 
present prices of live stock, I believe the 
farmer can, by using business methods, 
raise pigs, calves or lambs for two-thirds 
of what he receives for them on the mar- 
ket. But right here is where so many of 
the farmers make their mistake; they do 
not use business methods, in fact they 
seem to have no methods whatever. 
To make a success along this line the 
farmer should keep no more stock than he 
has feed and shelter for. He should raise 
only the best and not scrubs, and should 
make a specialty of one or two kinds of 
stock and not try to raise every kind as 
so many do. I believe if stock-raisers 
realized how much they are losing by go- 
ing contrary to the rules just mentioned, 
it would not be long until the rough 
haired cattle and slim hogs would disap- 
pear entirely from our city stock yards, 
and in their places would be found plump, 
sleek animals that would pay their own- 
ers a much larger profit. 


,; any 





BREEDING CATTLE PRICES. 





The prices of pure bred cattle -have this 
season been a great improvement upon 
past years and breeders of the leading 
breeds are having their innings. We are 
glad of it, for the cattle industry owes 
them much and they have shown a degree 
of courage under adverse circumstances 
in keeping up their herds through a long 
period of depression that is certainly 
worthy of reward, says the “‘“Homestead.”’ 
There is, perhaps, a tendency on the part 
of buyers of breeding cattle who buy with 
a view of improving cattle intended for 
beef, to think that the price of good 
breeding animals may go too high. This, 
however, is not likely. At the same time 
there is too much of a disposition in many 
quarters to underestimate the real worth 
of good breeding cattle. Many are in- 
clined to rate them but little higher than 
good beef cattle, and to think they ought 
‘to be able to buy them by the pound at 
|figures 1 not far from those they would 
bring when finished for slaughter. We 
wonder whether those who incline to a 
jview of this kind ever think what they 
are getting when they buy a good male or 
a good heifer, or both, from a breeder of 
acknowledged excellence. The breeder 
has imported and purchased in this coun- 
try the best foundation stock he could se- 
cure. He has spent many years in bring- 
ing his herd up to a point where he can 
take a just pride in it, and in attaining 
a uniform degree of excellence that will 
do him credit. To do this it has cost him 
a great deal of time and a great deal of 
money, but his reward is that he has es- 
tablished a herd that will reproduce uni- 
formly good cattle. When we go to him 
and buy a bull and a cow we buy the po- 
tentialities of his excellence without in- 
curring any of the cost in care, time or 
money that he has expended in making 
the kind of cattle he sells us. We buy 
from him the material with which, if we 
know how, we can carry on his work and 
do as well as he does. The price of the 
} material we buy ought to be sufficient to 
compensate for the care, the time and the 
money that has been expended in making 
it, and the value to us is that it puts us in 
a position to at once go on and do as well 
as the breeder is now able to do if we 
know how. If we would realize that when 
we buy a few good cattle from a breeder 
we practically step into his shoes, so far 
as the material with which we work is 
concerned, there would be less disposi- 
tion to regard the prices of good breeding 
animals as likely to be too high. 





! 





ATTENTION LIVE STOCK MEN! 
What About the World's Fair in St. Louis 


in | 1908? 
John McDiarmid, , in the “Live Stock 
Indicator,”’ of July 19, calls upon live 


stock associations to begin to get ready 
for the World's Fair to be held in St. 
Louis in 19038. He says: 

For great events there should always 
be due preparation. The St. Louis expo- 
sition of 193 cannot be anything else 
than a great event in the history of the 
country. It will be an event conceived, 
moulded and brought forth by the genius 
of the leading men of that great, indus- 
trious and thriving community, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will be 
an event which will worthily commemo- 
rate the wise statesmanship which ac- 
quired the vast territory embraced in the 
Louisiana purchase. Already congress has 
made an appropriaion of $5,000,000 for 
the purpose of aiding St. Louis in holding 
an exposition, which it is believed will be 
in keeping with what the progressive 
genius of Americans conceive to be in 
spirit with the advantage gained through 
the wisdom of that purchase. 

This great exposition takes place ten 
years after the Columbian Exposition. 
With our experience at that exposition, 
and the experience gained during the time 
intervening we should be able to eclipse 
the exposition of 18983. “A rose by any 
other name smells just as sweet,” and 
the Louisiana purchase exposition will 
still have the Columbian spirit to domi- 
nate and direct it, and with the genius of 
that spirit still further enlarged 
through a growth rooted in the memo- 
ries of the past and nurtured and directed 
by the experiences of the present, the 
signs are propitious for holding the great- 
est exposition that has been held in the 
history of the nation. 

In order to be able to hold a great ex- 
position certain requirements are abso- 
lutely essential. First, there must be an 
intelligent, earnest, determined desire to 





do so, and, second, a community shoul- 
[dering such an undertaking must have a 
suitable location and ample means. St. 
Louis has these essentials and something 
more. Specially interested in this great 
exposition of 193 are two ex-governors of 
Missouri who are residents of St. Louis. 
Without any desire to detract from the 
great services others have already ren- 
dered toward promoting this exposition, 
we may in all honesty say the work done 
by ex-Governor D. R. Francis has been 
the most notable, though several others 
have done remarkably well. We are also 
well aware that the government has had 
the active support of ex-Governor Nor- 
man J. Colman, but his aid and well- 
known ability are more likely to have full 
play from now on in effectively promoting 
and counseling such steps as seem best 
for a great live stock show at St. Louis. 
In view of the coming exposition, it is 
time for live stock associations to begin 
to consider what action they will take 
and possibly also it is 
Many of us re- 


as associations, 
time for states to act. 
member what was done prior to 1893. 
Will such action be repeated, and may it 
not in part be improved upon? Of course 
we will have to find out first something 
about what we may expect, and possibly 
the management may invite suggestions 
from the various associations. For our- 
selves, we anticipate an exceptionally 
strong board of directors in control of 
the St. Louis exposition, and of course 
that means much. It means much to 8t. 
Louis, and it means much to the farmers 
of this country. However, it being with 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
that our interest principally lies, and to 
such as may feel specially interested in 
this great coming event, we wish to sug- 
gest the idea of getting in readiness by 
thorough preparation. There are many of 
our readers who will undoubtedly exhibit 
live stock or farm products. It is not 
too early to remind most of them that 
it is best to mature their plans well in 
advance. We at all times feel a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of our readers, and 
hope to see many—very many of them— 
come to the front in their respective spe- 
cialties. Many of our readers are un- 
doubtedly there already, but there is room 
for more, and it is when you get to the 
top rungs of the ladder that the highest 
remuneration comes in. Therefore it pays 
all to make a good use of one's talents. 
INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EX- 
POSITION. 





By the courtesy of the agricultural and 
live stock press every feeder, farmer and 
live stock breeder on the two continents 
is familiar with the fact that under the 
auspices of the various breeding associa- 
tions of America and the live stock in- 
terests of Chicago, there is to be the 
greatest live stock exposition held at 
Chicago December 1 to 8 next ever held 
in the world, but little has as yet been 
said about the home of this great exposi- 
tion. It has of course been taken for 
granted that a place like Chicago, with 
its great live stock market, would be 
thoroughly equipped to take care of an 
exposition of this character without any 
inconvenience, but a glimpse into Dex- 
ter Park will be of interest to prospec- 
tive exhibitors, and at the same time fa- 
miliarize them with the place that their 
live stock will be shown in, next Decem- 
ber. The pure-bred live stock for this 
exposition will be unloaded at Dexter 


Park chutes; the unloading platform is 
attached to the first buildings of Dex- 
ter Park, so that no inconvenience will 
be felt in taking the animals from the 
ears to house them. Dexter Park con- 
tains stable capacity for 3,000 head of cat- 
tle, with a new pavilion in course of con- 
struction for the pure-bred hogs and 
sheep which will also come direct to the 
exposition without going through the 
public yards. The chief feature of Dex- 


ter Park, “The Amphitheater,” is a build- 
ing 200 feet wide by 600 feet long, having a 
tan bark track one-eighth of a mile long 
running through the center; under the 
dome—in amphitheater style—is seating 
capacity for 6,000 people. The judging and 
showing of the cattle will take place un- 
der this dome and on the tan-bark track. 
The building is built of stone, brick and 
steel and is as near fire proof as possible, 
and is so constructed as to resemble. in 
point of daylight lighting, a erystal pal- 
ace. It is heated by steam coils through- 
out, and at night is so brilliantly illumi- 
nated by electricity that night is turned 
into day; each of the buildings in Dexter 
Park is similarly lighted. 

There is no building in the world dedi- 
cated to pure-bred live stock expositions 
and sales to compare with this great 
structure. The visitors can pass from 
building to building in Dexter Park 
without suffering any inconvenience or 
exposure to the weather. The arrange- 
ments will be so perfect for this exposi- 
tion that visitors can within three min- 
utes’ walk pass from the pure-bred ex- 
hibition to the fat stock and range show, 
and from there to the great packing and 
slaughtering establishments within an- 
other three minutes. 

It will therefore be seen that there is no 
place on the continent to compare with 
Chicago’s Dexter Park Amphitheater to 
hold such a live stock exposition in. 
Nothing will be left undone by the live 
stock interests of Chicago and the man- 
agement of the exposition to make the 
visitors feel that they have attended in 
reality a world’s live stock fair.—Drovers’ 
Journal. 


DETERMINING AGE OF STOCK 
DENTITION. 


BY 





Nowadays, when early maturity is be- 
ing so much cultivated in the case of all 
breeds of stock, the dentition of farm ani- 
mals shows much more variation than 
was usual in the old days, when animals 
were not forced to a finish at anything 
like the high rate of pressure which has 
of late years been indulged in. One of the 
consequences of this high-pressure sys- 
tem of feeding has been that the leading 
show-promoting bodies—such as_ the 
Smithfield Club, the Royal, and other ag- 
ricultural societies—have found it nec- 
essary to lay down special rules for the 
determination of the ages of such animals 
as are exhibited at their shows. The 
Royal Dublin Society, in common with 
the other leading agricultural bodies, has 
found it necessary to adopt certain regu- 
lations in this direction. We append 
herewith details of “tooth marks” which 
will be considered as indicating the ages 
of cattle, sheep, and pigs at the forth- 
coming winter show at Ballsbridge: 

CATTLE. 

Cattle having their central permanent 
incisors cut will be considered as exceed- 
ing one year and six months. 

Cattle having their central permanent 
incisors fully up will be considered as 
exceeding one year and nine months. 











Cattle having their second pair of per- 
manent incisors fully up will be consid- 
ered as exceedingly two years and three 
months. 

Cattle having their third pair of incisors 
cut will be considered as exceeding two 
years and eight months. 

Cattle having their fourth pair (corner) 
permanent incisors fully up, and their 
anterior molars showing signs of wear, 
will be considered as exceeding three 
years. 

SHEEP. 

Sheep having their central permanent 
incisors cut will be considered as exceed- 
ing ten months, 

Sheep having their central permanent 
incisors fully up will be considered as 
exceeding twelve months. 

Sheep having their third pair of per- 
manent incisors cut will be considered 
as exceeding nineteen months. 

Sheep having their third pair of perma- 
nent incisors fully up, and the temporary 
molars shed, will be considered as ex- 
ceeding twenty-four months. 

Sheep having their corner permanent in- 
cisors well up, and showing marks of 
wear, will be considered as exceeding 
three years, 

PIGS. 

Pigs having their corner permanent in- 
cisors cut will be considered as exceeding 
six months. 

Pigs having their permanent tusks more 
than half up will be considered as ex- 
ceeding nine months, 

Pigs having their central permanent in- 
cisors up, and any of the first three per- 
manent molars cut, will be considered as 
exceeding twelve months. 

Pigs having their lateral temporary in- 
cisors shed, and the permanents appear- 
ing, will be considered as exceeding fif- 
teen months. 

Pigs having their lateral permanent in- 
cisors fully up will be considered as ex- 





ceeding eighteen months.—Farmers’ Ga- 
zette. 
STOCK NOTES. 
MESSRS. WATSON BROS., the Aber- 


deen-Angus breeders at Judson, Mo., re- 
port the sale of their six-year-old bull, 
Polaska, 20909, at a good price. We con- 
gratulate the lucky purchaser, as he got a 
grand bull. 

BLOATING, resulting from eating too 
much succulent food, is caused by an ac- 
cumulation of gases, due to the fermen- 
tation of the food in the animal's stom- 
ach. A teaspoonful of spirits of ammonia 
in a half pint of water will usually relieve 
the trouble if given at once. If the bloat- 
ing has progressed too far for this treat- 
ment, the stomach should be punctured 
at the point of greatest swelling, with a 
trocar and cannula, or, in the absence of 
these, a common pocket knife as a trocar 
and a goose quill as a cannula. 

J. A. FUNKHOUSER, the Hereford 
breeder at Plattsburg, Mo., has a 
splendid herd which was seen a few days 
ago, and it is in fine shape. That grand 
old bull, Hesiod 2nd, now in his eleventh 
year, is still in active service, and has 
some as good calves on the farm as Mr. 
F. ever raised. The young bull purchased 
of Mr. Van Natta last fall is doing well 
and promises to make a good one. Mr. 
Funkhouser will put all his surplus stock 
in his sales at Kansas City this winter. 

W. B. WADELL, of Lexington, Mo., 
has a most excellent herd of Herefords 
which were inspected a short time ago. 
This herd is in splendid condition. Mr. 
Wadell has used rare good judgment in 
establishing this herd, as he has not only 
good individuals, but they are also roy- 
ally bred. The young stock is of very 
high quality. Grove Briton 65416, by the 
World’s Fair champion, Ancient Briton, 
by Bourton, by Lord Wilton; dam by Star 
Grove Ist, by Grove 3rd, is the leading sire 
in the herd, and he is proving himself 
worthy of being at the head of this great 
herd. Hesiod 56, by the great Hesiod 2nd; 
dam Young Cassio, by Cassio by Grove 
8rd, has been purchased to use on Grove 
Briton’s get, and he ought to make his 
mark on the quality of animals that he 
will be nicked with. The surplus of this 
herd will be sold at auction on Nov. 22 
and 23. Then we will have more to say of 
this herd. 

TEXAS CATTLE PLAGUE.—San Anto- 
nio, Tex., July 21.—Dr. W. Folsetter, of 
Dallas, acting as state veterinarian, and 
who was sent by the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Board to Edwards County, to 
investigate the cause of disease of stock 
in that county, has arrived in San An- 
tonio on his way home. He stopped over 
to consult W. J. Moore, chairman of the 
sanitary board. They go to Austin on 
Monday to consult with Gov. Sayers and 
Attorney General Smith on the legal phase 
of the disease that has presented itself. 
Dr. Folsetter found that 300 cattle have 
died in the past year in that county, and 
that two persons succumbed to the dis- 
ease. 

EDW. BURROUGHS, El Paso, Ill., will 
offer a splendid lot of Poland-China 
brood sows at his sale to be held August 
10, 1900, at El Paso. Our field man says 
he has never had the pleasure of seeing 
an entire herd of Poland-Chinas that 
pleased him better than did Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ and the offering for this sale 
would be a credit to any breeder. Any 
one wanting something choice cannot af- 
ford to miss this sale. Mr. Burroughs 
has left nothing undone to make it a 
great sale, and we advise all lovers of 
the breed who can do so to attend the 
sale and thus aid by their presence in 
making it, the opening one of the season, 
a grand success. We can mention only 
a few of the great individuals in the of- 
fering. Inee Perfection, by Perfect I 
Know, the first prize gilt at the Illinois 
State Fair of 1899, has been bred to the 
great I Am No. 2. Another is a full sis- 
ter to Ideal Sunshine and bred to the 
$2,000 boar, Chief Perfection 2nd. There 
are three other tops bred to this same 
boar. Then there is Macey Chief, Chief 
Tecumseh 2nd’s great daughter, with 
three splendid boar pigs by Chief Perfec- 
tion second. Two grand yearling sows by 
I Am No. 2, are bred to Perfect I Know. 
Several top sows by the dead King U. 8. 
and out of Minnis’ Perfection are bred to 
I Am No. 2. There are 16 other splendid 
sows of great style and finish, bred to the 
great I Am No. 2. There will be several 
choice boar pigs by King U. 8. and I Am 
No. 2 in the offering. Much more could 
be written about this herd and then not 
tell of all the good things it contains, 
but we can only say that any one who 
wants a choice Poland-China sow, bred, 
or a young boar cannot afford to miss Mr. 
Burroughs’ sale. Better send at once 


for a catalog and see for yourself what 
the offering is in breeding. It is as good 
in individuality. Don’t forget date and 
place. 











SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


ST. LOUIS oUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Keport Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





RECEIPTS during week ending July 
21, 13,881 cattle, 28,292 hogs and 9,159 sheep, 
against 13,520 cattle, 25,854 hogs and 7,297 
sheep the previous week, an increase of 
361 cattle, 2,438 hogs and 1,859 sheep. Com- 
pared with corresponding week a year 
ago cattle show an increase of 2,600 and 
hogs 100, while sheep decreased 7,800. The 
four leading western markets received 
less than 100,000 cattle, excepting a year 
ago, the smallest receipts in over ten 
years, compared with the same week. The 
corresponding week of 18%, the four mar- 
kets received 165,000 cattle, but, of course, 
now there are more outside markets get~- 
ting cattle that formerly went to the four 
leading markets. Chicago's receipts com- 
pared with a year ago increased 5,700; 
Kansas City increased 3,300; Omaha de- 
creased 1,600, and St. Louis increased 
nearly 3,000. Hog receipts at the four 
markets, compared with the correspond- 
ing week in previous years, were the 
smallest since 1897, being about 95,000 less 
than 1898. As compared with a year ago, 
Chicago decreased 42,000, Kansas City in- 
creased 33,000, Omaha decreased 4,200, and 
St. Louis decreased over 1,000. Sheep re- 
ceipts at the four markets were 5,100 
smaller than a year ago, yet Chicago in- 
creased the week's total 8,300, compared 
with a year ago. Kansas City decreased 
4,600, and St. Louis 9,000. 

CATTLE—Receipts moderate in the na- 
tive division, and quality averaged about 
the same as last week. The trade on the 
very best beef steers was in very satisfac- 
tory condition throughout the week, and 
prices ruled about the same as on last. 
The bulk of the good cattle were here 
Tuesday, and those showing grass, or 
where they were not fat enough, sold 
about 10c lower than last week. The best 
grades of butcher cattle ruled about 
steady, while the fair to good and green- 
ish kind were 10 to lic lower. Good grades 
stockers and feeders advanced 10 to lic, 
while common ones were slow and not 
more than steady. Plain and inferior bulls 
declined 10c. Best grades milk cows with 
ealves sold strong to $2 per head higher. 
The common and inferior kinds were slow 
sale at about steady prices. During the 
early part of the week exporters were op- 
erating freely, and the competition on 
good, handy, desirable steers was strong, 
while the extreme heavy weights were not 
wanted at any time and showed a de- 
clining tendency. The same was the case 
with cattle not fully matured, and show- 
ing grass finish. 

Quotations based on present market 
conditions are: Best native beef steers, 
strictly fancy, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. average, 
$5.60 to $5.70; choice export steers, 1,300 to 
1,600 Ibs., $5.30 to $5.55; good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 lbs., $5.05 to 
$5.25; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 lbs., $4.70 to $5.00. The bulk of 
the native steers averaging 1,300 Ibs. and 
upwards were of good to choice quality, 
and sold at $5.20 to $5.40, top price being 
$5.45 for 1,377-lb. offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 
1,290 Ibs., full range, rough to best, $4.25 to 
$5.30, bulk $5.00 to $5.30; 1,000 to 1,190 lbs., 
$4.00 to $5.15, bulk $4.50 to $5.00; less than 
1,000 Ibs., $3.65 to $5.10, bulk $4.25 to $5.65. 
Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 lbs, and 
upwards, $3.50 to $5.00, bulk $3.80 to $4.00; 
common to choice stockers $2.75 to $4.75, 
bulk $3.50 to $3.70, quality very common; 
stock heifers $2.25 to $3.50, bulk $2.90 to 
$3.40. Fancy native heifers sold at $4.75 to 
$4.85, very few on sale. Choice native heif- 
ers $1.40 to $4.70; good native cows and 
heifers $3.60 to $4.35; medium cows $2.75 to 
$3.50; fair cows $2.40 to $2.70; inferior, light 
and old canning cows $1.50 to $2.35. Bulk 
of the southwest cows $2.40 to $3.25, bulk 
of all cows $2.75 to $3.65. Canning cows 
$1.50 to $2.85. Veal calves $4.50 to $7.00 per 
ewt., bulk $6.00 to $6.75. Heretics and year- 
lings $3.00 to $4.50, bulk $3.00 to $3.75. Bulls 
$2.60 to $4.25, bulk $3.00 to $3.30. Stocker 
bulls $2.60 to $3.75, bulk $2.90 to $3.30. Milk- 
ers $18.00 to $41.50, bulk $29.50 to $37.50 per 
head. 

Receipts in the southern division 382 
cars, the largest since the early part of 
February. Steers closed 10 to 2c lower 
than last week, according to quality. Cows 
and bulls are 10 to lic off, calves figure 
very little different. Quality has been 
only fair, with best steers averaging 1,042 
Ibs., selling at $4.40. Bulk of the 950 to 
1,100-lb. steers sold at $3.85 to $4.20; 850 to 
900 Ibs. $3.50 to $3.80; light weight steers, 
650 to 800 lbs. $3.00 to $3.40. Best grades 
fed steers averaging 800 to 1,300 Ibs. are 
quotable at $4.40 to $4.90; cows and heifers 
$2.75 to $3.60, bulk $2.85 to $3.15; bulls $2.75 
to $3.25; stags and oxen $3.00 to $4.25; calves 
$8.00 to $9.25 per head; yearlings $1.75 to 
$3.25 per cwt. 


HOGS—Tuesday, market ‘about 5c lower | 


than Monday, bulk selling at $5.20, top 
$5.20 to $5.25, one fancy load 282 Ibs. at $5.35. 
Wednesday, provision market much low- 
er, opened slow and fully 10c lower than 
Tuesday, bulk good hogs $5.10 to $65.15. 
Thursday, opened about 5c higher than 
the close Wednesday, bulk good hogs 
$5.12% to $5.15. Friday, light run, opened 
strong to 5c higher, bulk $5.15 to $5.20. Sat- 
urday, very light run and favorable ad- 
vices from other points, opened strong, 5c 
higher. Range of prices: Butchers and 
packers $5.20 to $5.25, Yorkers and shippers 
$5.10 to $5.20, heavy pigs $5.00 to $5.15, light 
pigs $3.50 to $3.75, rough heavies $4.50 to 
$5.00. 

SHEEP—Under moderate receipts, mar- 
ket steady on both sheep and lambs the 
fore part of the week, with more liberal 
runs the latter part. Thursday lambs de- 
clined 25c per cwt., and showed a further 
decline the balance of the week. Sheep 
continue steady. We quote the following 
prices: Best lambs $5.25 to $5.50, best sheep 
$4.00 to $4.25, best bucks $2.25 to $2.50, stock- 
ers $3.00 to $3.75. 

Monday, July 23.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
native division very light and prices about 
10c higher. There is a good, strong in- 
quiry for best grades of butcher stuff. 
Chicago reported 13,500, and l0c higher. 
Run in quarantine division also light, 
quality very common, prices about 10c 
higher than close last week. 

HOGS—Very light run here and at other 
points, opened fully 5 to 10c higher, bulk 
selling $5.30 to $5.35, closing firm. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady 
with last week’s close. 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 
PHIA, PA. 


Sterling City, Texas, March 20th, 1900. 

The thirty (30) gallons “Shoo-Fly” 
bought in 1899 gave such great eatintastion 
in healing the many sores, made when 
branding our ranch cattle, that you will 
favor us by freighting 30 gallons now to 
San Angelo. 

Draw on us ae same, through the Con- 


cho Nat. Ban 
DRUMM & COLLYN. 
Cattle Raisers and Dealers. 


PHILADEL- 











baron ‘Yaornaaie 123,000; Lars Kuan or aust) aS uie ak Ge 50 os trade bim for hetfers. 
nals by Paces Baron Thorndale and out of dams of Easterday and Secret, cgiga ae feon inthe So 
since 1856 are great milkers. Call on or address G. JONES, Towanda. 





Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 





CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM, 


86 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for — at reasonable 
met at 

train. * Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20 





IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 





fF, — 
—sired aD. Spartan Hero 77082, out of Imp. 
Lady by piomoL England. This blood 


Safle, 39 yousting het 
females. 


made Crake famous. 


in the State ms 2 pure 
The grea ire Thistie, ol. ay Roan "Gauntlet auntiet, Golden 


. P. HARNBD, Veunmont, CooPpER Co., Mo. 





SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and dACKS, 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
my pret t Call on or 


Berkshires bon. blood in 
address, 


America and 
. H. GENTRY, Pe 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city “ »- Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


©0.@ ZNOX, Vice-Pres. 


C, T. JONES, General Mgr. 


L. W. KRAKS, Asst. Jen’! Magr, 





CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


138 tech and S 





itch topped bulls of the low down, blocky » 


One 


is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice heif- 


ers not related to bulls. Address, 


PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, MO, 





PASTEUR VACCINE 


is the original and successful preventive remedy for 


ANTHRAX. 


Write for particulars, official endorsements and testimonials from stock 
raisers who have successfully used PASTEUR ANTHRAX VACCINE 
in the United States since 1895 and protected their stock against Anthrax. 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., CHICAGO. 


Branches:—Kansas City; Ft. Worth, ete. 





BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS!”. 


ied by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy 


M. MARSHAL, Prop., 
eaux KWATER, 


ales are oa pure Scotch ana 


pure p boten wt with individual merit the standard. Young stock of ton» sex ox for sale. 





CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 2 Sensing Pee @ and 15 Yearling Heifers, all ol vets, for sale, out of cows of the Kirklevi; 


mbs, Rose haron, a, Eeineges., Bi 
111304, Kirklevington, 
them,” they will bear inspection. Farm joins town 


raceletts and Good 
Duke of Hazelhurst 1ith, 123052 and Wooddal 


ness families, WR. Br, Omet Viol ith 
e r me and 
J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, io.” 





PEABODY SHORTHORNS and BERKSHIRES 


Eye good ton of bulls em 9 months to 2 years old. Also be 
up Bearer, out of the celebrated co’ Maid,a 

he 4-year -~ Mar Kirklevington Duke of Wooddale bade by Airdrie 

a, Also Berkshires Jor cle al sale cheep, 


by a grandson of imp. C 
p Bearer. Iso 

b~ 4 Kirkievington Princess 32 
prices and particulars address, 


id eens bull, Scottish King 
eewre ane hter of Imp. 


ind breedi yt ey “yor 
iG, Marebell: Saline Co., Mo. 





Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








HOVEN.—I have had two cows to die 
lately. The first one was so swollen that 
it seemed as if she would burst. She 
would stand and would not eat; this was 
the only thing I could see wrong. I sup- 
posed the horses had kicked her. In a 
few days she died. The last one was 
similarly affected, but she also frothed at 
the mouth and would kick with her hind 
feet up to the belly like a horse with the 
colic. After she died I cut her open and 
her paunch was full of wind; that was 
all I could see wrong with her. These 
cows had the run of the same pasture 
all summer and were fed hay and corn 
every day. I would like to know what 
was the matter, and if there is a remedy 
for it. JOHN H. JUMP. 

Cole Co., Mo. 

The cause of the death of your cows 
was due to the diffusion of gas (wind) 
through the tissues; in other words, gas- 
poison or hoven. This disease is induced 
by the food fermenting in the stomach 
and the gas thus liberated occupies the 
stomach and intestines until there is a ces- 
sation of peristaltic action (the natural 
movements of the internal viscera in di- 
gestion), unless the animal is relieved by 
mechanical means, i. e.: tapped with a 
trocar and cannula; the gas still further 
diffuses itself through and permeates the 
different tissues of the body, poisoning 
the blood and death results by coma. 
In cases like these prompt action is nec- 
essary. After the animals are tapped a 
drench should be given, P d of at 


3 HOO-F for N OR SO LY. 
NO FLIES, TICKS, VERMIN 


Prevents OSerten t— Texas pwd. ver, because 
tnese diseases a; b: Slee an ere. ene 
sands a duplicate 10 gallons. ee cpaicene, ee 
cent’s worth saves 3 quarts of milk and much fl 
ont wait till cows are dry and horses are 
yoar dealer does not keep it, send us 25 woe oh for sam- 
le. a re if cows are not 
HOO-FLY MFG. CO..1006 Fairmount Ave., Phila. Pa. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hogs, An; chk Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seale 6 ene Stock and eggs for 
sale. Call on or adi 


Jd LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


E N G LI Ss HEE RED 2 ee | partis 


fine stock. [#~ Your ane solicited 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 











0 
and Black Abbot in service, J.P. VISSERING. 
Box 13, Melville, Illinois, (near St. Louis) 





HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, . A few choice heifers. 
Write to Se MOSHER @ 80n 
Salisbury, 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702. bong A out of 
Rose of Sharon,Craig’s fam: Stee! in if taken 
soon. Call on or sddrece eee 

POWELL BROS., Ler’s Sumit, Mo. 








jd SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 


For Sale. They were sired b 
Butterfly 1 hen ffl the —— Red 


09704, G 
the 8525 Toul, Dune of Hardson . a 
last pure ee the —— tro, érajenast an 
crosses. e roans, others reds. Good viduals. 
For prices, ete.. - 


ress 
W. H.H. STEPHENS, Bunceton. Mo. 





ha LONG BRANCH HERD OF 8 RNS 
bred and owned by 8. P — — 


—— - ONS, nny Mo. 


Sorts, rt 
Butterfiys, Sybils, Autumn Queene. db op bearer 
and Bates, ¢ . Barringtons of 
ow a headed by eae 
Victoria Baron 105889 # and Duke A 
only iiving De Duke bythe great You 
All reserved for my fall sale Nov. 





least two pounds of epsom salts and one 
ounce of Jamaica ginger, dissolved in a 
quart of water. Drench in the mouth, 
never through the nose as some do. 

BURSA MUCOSA.—Two of my milk 
cows have swollen, puffy places on in- 
side of hock that have been there two 
months; no lameness, no abrasion of the 
skin or complaint perceptible. Would you 
advise lancing, or applying blistering lin- 
ament? Please answer through RURAL 
WORLD. CLEM M’COLLOCH. 

Washington Co., Ark. 

‘These puffy, rubber-like enlargements 
on inside of hocks in cattle are due to 
an over-distension of the vaginal sheaths 


or annular ligament of the joint. The 
are caused primarily, in many cases, by 4 
weakness of the parts, while in others 
they come from a sprain. These puffs 
contain joint or tendonal oil and if you 
lance them you draw off the joint lubri- 
cant and an open joint results, which 
will in a short time kill the cow. The 
loss of the joint oil brings about inflam- 
mation which is followed closely by mor- 
tification and death of the parts. All that 
can be ad is to use the blistering | J. 
liniment; if that does no good it will at 
least not harm the animal. If you lance 
the puff you will soon be minus a cow. 


Maple View Herd of Aberdeen- Cattle. Sire 

in service Admiral of A P 

pt yey a ve Estill 29610. 3 yearling pels 
JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston. Ui 


FOR 


Hereford Bull 2.0%: 


Not being able to use him lo I 
nger I offer 





my four- 


years Bull for sale. He is 


& fine breeder and individual. Kind as a yearling 
dehorned er has jum: 
meat eoae Mn pone. 


BT, ROGERS, FULTON, MO. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 





Hero of Estill 34 23696 Heathen Lad 2d heads 
the herd. Lead families. For sale: Choice 
ing bulls and te , Judson, 


females. ‘atson Bros. 
bg Se Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., R. R. Sta. 
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Write before claiming dates. 
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gedalia, Mo., July 21.—On Monday the 
wissouri Pacific will put a force of sixty 
a and twenty teams to work to build 
, spur track from the main line to the 
atats Fair Grounds. The track will run 
7 ith along the western city limits and 
with side tracks will be about two miles 
length. The estimated cost of con- 
etruction is $20,000. On the same day the 
state Board of Agriculture will let the 
comavect for the excavating and building 
the mile race track at the fair grounds. 


men 


pr. A. W. McAlester’s sale of thor- 
ighbred yearlings took place as adver- 
iced at Union Stock Yards, Chicago, un- 
ier electric light. The colts were very 
; They attracted buyers from all over 
United States and England, some 
olts going to England, which is a rare 
ceurrence. The ten head brought even 
$5,000, an average of 900. But very few 
preeders have averaged that amount. 
Some of the animals went as high as 
91,40. Dr. McAlester declares this sale 
was made possible by a liberal use of Mis- 
couri oats, corn and cow peas, put into 
He handles the best and 


fine 


the 


well bred colts. 
this always sells. 
The National Stockman,” speaking of 
the occasional sale of little trotters at 
fancy prices, sensibly says: The man who 
breeds small horses may now and then 
vet an animal of this kind, but he has no 
ssurance of this, or even of getting 
enough out of them to pay for their 
iising. Small park horses do sell for 
fancy prices now and then, but for every 
ittle horse that brings a big price there 
re ten thousand that owe their breeders 
money when they go to market. No 
reeder who has to make a living from his 
business can afford to take any such 
risks. Better breed big ones. Good big 
horses will average more than little ones 
the same quality. Let the ranchman 
roduce the little fellows, they can do it 
cheapest, and go in for size along with 
lality. 





In every great campaign the loss of 
horses is enormous. Napoleon's disas- 
trous retreat from Moscow is said to have 
ost him 45,000 out of 60,000 horses. During 
the Franco-German War, which lasted 
from May, 1870, to May, 1871, 941,000 men 
being engaged, something lke 50,000 horses 
were lost. In a campaign like the South 
African, the loss must be proportionately 
heavier, since large numbers of the 
horses succumb to the conditions of life 
to which they are unused. In the Egyp- 


lian campaign of 1882, we found that the ! 


limate was far more fatal than the ene- 
my’s fire; half the English horses em- 
ployed were disabled, and of these 600 
lied of disease or exhaustion, while only 
) were killed in action. In a cavalry 

tion, horses as the larger targets, suf- 
er more heavily than the men. At Bala- 
lava, the Light Brigade, 670 strong, lost 


) horses. 


The track at the matinee at Forest 
Park was slow on Saturday, owing to the 
heavy rains the day preceding. Mr. Geo. 
B. Honey of Current View, Ark., a breed- 
er of trotting horses, was present at the 
matinee and seemed to enjoy the racing. 
The summaries are as follows: 

Free-for-all trot: 

A. W. Harper, b. g. (Clem Weick)....1 1 
ida Sultan, br. m. (KE. P. Tesson)...... 22 

Time 

Classified trot: 

Clinarene, b. m, (T. W. MecManus)...1 1 
Wilkesgold, b. h. (Colman Stock 
Farm) ...cocce sedvugesegpatebonteeevediee 2 











Angie, ch. m. (Jas. E. Kenney).. 2 
Milt Young, b. g. (W. C. Gadsby) 4 
Time—2:34%, 2:33. 
Free-for-all pace: 
Adam, b. g. (W. E. Thomas)..........:.+ ie 
Sensation, b. g. (W. G. Eversole)...... 3 2 
Al West, Jr., b. g. (Louis Spelbrink)..2 3 
Time 24, 2:2544. 





Classified trot: 

Al Smith, br. g. (Louis Spelbrink)..... 11 

Monnutta, b. m, (Colman Stock Farm).2 2 
3 


Myrtle 
non). 
Time— 


(Owen Shan- 


Sprague, ch. m. 








414g, 2:44%. 


One good thing, at least, was accom- 
plished by the late slump in trotting 
horse values, and that was to teach the 
“common people” to appreciate the dif- 
ference between a sloppy, lunk-headed 
plug and glib-going, pleasant, cheerful 
trotter or pacer for ordinary road and 
pleasure driving, says the ‘Western 
Horseman.” Before the fall in prices a 
toad horse with road manners and speed 
was seidom seen in the country and 
smaller cities, but when horses got so 
very cheap people who were formerly 
content to ride behind “any old thing” 
began buying horses with some speed, 
and in this way they learned the differ- 
ence between a road horse and a “blunder 
buss " The change in favor of the road 
horse was so great that people will now 


have a driving horse possessing sOM@/tle trouble. 


merit as @ roadster even though he comes 
high, and go where one may among the 
smaller cities he finds scores of at least 
Passably good road horses. In the 
larger cities the road horse craze is pro- 


portionately greater, and hundreds are in horses. 


use to-day where few were seen half a 
dozen years ago. This means a perpetual 
and good demand for good horses. 

In view of the fact that the $7,000 trot- 


ter Sagwa, 2:13%, broke down before it|the races 


came time for him to start in the M. & M. 


ri be, however, that it is just as well 
Tace, for it is possible that he might have 
broken down while carrying his backers’ 
money and that would have been worse 
than to have to forfeit the entrance 
money only. Ed. Geers has frequently 
‘aid that he had much rather have one 
of his horses break down during his pre- 
Paratory work, than to have him wait 
“ntil he is in a race to show his weak 
my This is pretty good logic, but, on 
© other hand, many a horse has won a 
ie race while just on the point of 
prema down, in fact there have been in- 
_ news where the winner of a good race 
= never able to go another good race 
a re it. This breaking down on the part 
pa is one of the conditions that 
©s campaigning trotters a very risky 


business. It is inevitable, however, as 
long as green horses must be keyed up 
to go miles around 2:12 in their first races. 
If a_ trainer could gradually race his 
horses in 2:12 form, using two or three 
seasons to do so, there would be many 
more trotters that would reach the 2:10 
class than do so under the present condi- 
tions. As the old saying has it, “It is the 
pace that kills,"’ and in no business ‘s its 
truth better exemplified than in the cam- 
paigning of trotters. 


L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Riley B., 
2:06%, at four years, the fastest Missouri 
bred horse to date, in the first heat of the 
| 2:09 pace at Detroit, Mich., followed by 
| adjournment on account of rain. Doesn't 
i that look like free-for-all material. Bates 
| County should be proud of breeding such 
a horse, and we have the material to 
breed more of the same kind. 

James R., 2:19%, in 1899, should have 
been credited to Dr. Bates’ horse Conflict, 
by Madrid, but was not. He has reduced 
his record to 2:14% and seems to be a race 
horse. 

The White Ghost from Springfield, Mo., 
won his first race, the 2:40 pace, at Quin- 
cy, IL, and adds another to the produc- 
ing dams of “Mambrino, Jr.'s’ old horse 
Woodford-Mambrino, Jr., sire of the dam 
of Konie, 2:25%. Now, will you be good 
Dr., and look up Arlie Latham, son of Ni- 
hilist. Capt. Potter’s record in his first 
race was 2:18%4%. White Hose only lacks 
one-half a second of being a member of 
the 2:10 list, and is a good card for the 
Aleyone sire Whitefoot, Gyp Walnut, 
2:11%. How does that look for the second 
2:15 performer for Walnut Bay, 2:li, 
The woods seem to be full of Missouri 
horses able to get out and show the doubt- 
ing Thomases. 

The first 2:10 trotter for 1899 was Sur- 
pol, owned in Missouri, and Solon Grat- 
| tan, Jim Nichols’ old pupil, has won heats 
jin better than 2:12, reducing his record 
| from 2:138%, the mark that Mr. Nichols 
gave him, and ought to enter the 2:10 

list before the season is over. The stakes 

of the Blue Ribbon Circuit were declared 
off, and purses opened to close the night 
before the races. This is the only way 
‘a good green horse can win any money 
unless he is a cracker-jack and can go 
through a circuit outclassing all the en- 
tries in the circuit. Then the other fel- 
lows have a chance to make up a respect- 
‘able pony purse for him. 

There was quite a number contributed 
to Bob Harriman and Gyp Walnut last 
' year. Three of Missouri's good ones are 
‘entered to start at Cleveland. Riley B., 

2:06%, White Nose, 2:10%, and James R., 

2:14%. 

Moberly and Columbia should uncover 
several good ones. W. H. Fink of Spring- 
‘ hela expects to make his daughter of Gil- 
’ bird’s Sprague a producer, and possibly 
‘ada her to the great brood mare list, at 
j one of these two meetings. In the 2:12 trot 
some are inclined to see only Boralina 
, and Idolita, but I think Solon Grattan 
: will not give them a chance to forget that 
he is in the race, and his old trainer and 
‘ariver gave us that famous phrase: “I 
‘am a Missourian, you will have to show 
me.” 

Another omission of the 1899 Year Book 
was the chestnut mare Omonta by Blue 
, Vein, son of Blue Bull. She has again 

reduced her record to 2:25%, and Blue Zero 
' proves to be the 47th son of Blue Bull 7 
to sire standard speed. Direct has added 
three good ones to his list, and two of the 
three are out of mares by Kentucky Vol- 
unteer, whose dam is by Blue Bull. 

Mr. George E. Dickson has hung out 
his shingle in the Baker Block, Spring- 
field, Mo., as an attorney at law. He 
brought with him a handsome black 
daughter of Allerton, dam of Ina, by Star 
of the West, second dam by a son of Ba- 
shaw 50, out of the Morgan mare Fannie 
Floss. This is strong Morgan breeding 
on his dam's side. She has foaled a bay 
horse colt‘ by Mark Sirius, 2:13, and has 
been bred to Douglas T., sire of Alvin R., 
2:14%, and Jack L., 2:25. This latter horse 
with Jule Armfield up, will make it a 
point that the horse that beats him will 
'not again be eligible to anything slower 
than a 2:20 class. 

















Mr. Bert Mays, who has been handling 
horses at Monett this season, has a green 
trotter by Electorite, son of Elector, 2:21%, 
and Nina K., 2:28%, dam by Billy Wilkes, 
second dam by Fairy Gift, that is trotting 
miles better than the standard for trot- 
ters. He will probably make his first start 
at Carthage, Mo. Mr. George D. Rouse of 
the Memphis Dining Hall at Springfield, 
Mo., has a saddle bred mare that has a 
model Douglas T. colt that is halter brok- 
en and minds better than some whose 
years number more than the months that 
have passed over his head. Mv. Rouse is 
anxious to see a line of Douglas T. colts 





attention. 


and ought to be a cheap mare. 
M. 2:22%, 


Interest 


turned out. 


It is not altogether the shortage in horse 
stock that makes the shortage in entries. 
Seven out of ten cases if developed to the 
full extent of knowing just why the en- 
tries were not made will find it was a 
case of individual pocket book shortage. 

John Nolan has shown that he is good, 
and as I intimated last year there will be 
plenty with that kind of breeding that 
will be after first money in this year of 
our Lord 1900. 

1 \ 

Gentlemen: The Promien taekge Pew 
ders have helped our pony very much; she 
seldom ever coughs. We are on the last 
package of powders, and think by the 
time it is gone she will be cured. 

LILLA M. HANDY. 





at the Springfield race meeting beginning ence ininten atone 
with Jack L. and down to his colt that is 
only three months old, but will attract 


The same party that paid $400 to George 
E. Garlick for his three-year-old horse 
colt wrote Jack Larkin that he would 
take the sister to Alvin R. at the same 
price. She can show better than 2:20 now 


8S. W. Peeples has decided to breed Opha | gouth Africa from New Orleans. 
to Douglas T. The produce 
ought to take a standard mark with lit- 
in trotting horse 
matters is growing throughout the South- 
west, and each year will see better colts 


Mr. Tipton thinks if the colts are trained 
it will be easier to fill the classes for aged 
It is my impression that if the 
associations will make good purses to 
close night before the races, horses to be 
eligible when the races close, they will 
have plenty of horses, better racing and 
will attract patrons at the 
My gate, and a general improvement will be/and barren country like South Africa is 
Stake, it seems as though it would have | noticeable all along the line. 
been wise to have made that race his first 
*ngagement, instead of giving him a race 
at Readville, says the “Horse World.” It 


There will 
then be no hippodromes where all know 
who will win, and get ready to bet on the 
favorite, who was fortunate enough to 
have the money to enter in slow classes 
have him knocked out before that |all through the circuit. 


A VISITATION OF PINKEYE. 





Horsemen Fear It May Become Epidemic 
Before Long. 


Pinkeye, a disease of horses, greatly 
dreaded by owners and handlers of stock, 
is prevalent in St. Louis, but as yet it is 
nothing like epidemic. Heretofore pink- 
eye generally made its appearance in a 
big livery stable among a hundred or 
more horses, and in a few days half the 
animals in the stable would be disabled. 
The disease has appeared this time in the 
southern and southwestern part of the 
city, and there are said to be many cases 
there. One peculiarity is that the dis- 
ease has appeared in stables where there 
are but one or two horses, while the big 
Stables seem so far to be exempt from 
it. 

Pinkeye is to horses something like the 
grip to human beings, and it must run 
its course. It is rarely fatal, but horses 
are useless for any purpose as long as 
they are in the clutches of the disease. 
Veterinarians say it has been half a dozen 
years since there has been an epidemic 
of pinkeye in this city, and as long as it 
does not show itself in the big stables 
there is little danger of one. Dr. R. A. 
Kammerere is treating nearly a dozen 
cases of the disease among privately 
owned horses, and other veterinary sur- 
geons have some cases. Dr. John Crow- 
ley says he thinks the disease will not be 
epidemic, and those cases he has observed 
have been of a particularly mild type. 
The six largest livery barns in the city 
are free from the disease, and it has not 
yet appeared among the police horses, 
those in the park department or in the 
street cleaning stables of the city. In 
pink-eye the eyelids become inflamed and 
red and a low fever invariably follows. 
Horses are treated for it with quinine, 
just as human beings are treated for colds 
and fevers. 

A livery man hates to see a case of pink- 


| The many metropolitan 
have been iterating and rit 
idiotic prophecy about the 
jing of the horseless age, ha 


ilies, which 
rating the 
speedy com- 
done much 


to injure the horse busines~, because so 
|many readers of daily journals do not 
study prevailing condition However, 
, the automobile prophets have practically 
abandoned the field of late, ind the rap- 
idly advancing prices of grades of 
horses has given new hope and courage to 
, breeders, in spite of the false prophets 


of the dead machine. 

| It will be remembered that only two 
years ago we were wondering where all 
the horses then in training would find 
racing occupation. Now the urgent query 
is among all the 10,000 and over race as- 
sociations, where can we find the horses 
fit to race? And the demand wil! increase 
with the near-coming years 

COL. CODY'S TRIBUTE TO 

RANGE HORSE 


Since the beginning of the Transvaal 
war tens of thousands of horses have 
been purchased in this country by British 
agents and shipped to South Africa for 
use in the contest against the two repub- 
lics, says the New York “Herald.” ,nir- 
ty thousand were purchased soon after 
the outbreak of hostilities, and some 15,000 
have been bought more recently, while 
three carloads per week of American 
mules have been shipped from New Or- 
leans since the commencing of the war. 

The reason why the American horse has 
been called on to help fight the battles of 
the British in South Africa is the reason 
that has led to the introduction of the 
same animal to a greater or less extent in 
almost every army of Europe. The mili- 
tary leaders of the British and Continent- 
al armies have found by careful investi- 
gation and actual trial that in the points 
of endurance and adaptability the Ameri- 
can mount is superior to any other that 


THE 





eye in his stable, for it is so mysterious 
he does not know whether all 
escape. The horse in the first stall of a 
line of fifty may have the disease, and the 
next case may develop in a distant part 
of the stable, but the disease is conta- 
gious and all the horses in the barn are 
liable sooner or later to have it. Livery 
men say an epidemic of pink-eye would be 
particularly disastrous just now, when 
count of the street car strike. There has 
been a big demand for livery horses and 
vehicles since the beginning of the strike 
and several keepers have day after day 
rented out nearly everything in their 
stables. 
BUT ONE VALID REASON. 

All sorts of excuses are now in evidence 
as to the cause of so many race associa- 
tions having to declare off, says ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Sportsman.”’ One turf writer ascribes 
the shortage to the large demand for 
speedway and matinee horses. Ed. A. 
Tipton, an experienced horseman and 
close observer, attributes the shortage 
to the abolishment of stakes for two and 
three-year-olds, his argument being that 
if colt stakes were still prevalent, as 
they once were, youngsters would receive 
development and would be dropping in to 
take the places of the older campaigners 
constantly dropping out. 

We see no valid reason, however, to 
change our oft expressed opinion that the 
shortage in speed horses is due to de- 
creased production. Since the panic of 
1893 we have not, the country over, bred 
more than ten per cent of the product of 
the average for the five preceding years. 
If any of our readers have doubts as to 
this, they can have their doubts removed 
by consulting the files of the turf journals, 
which show the advertisements of closing 
out sales of youngsters and brood mares 
of more leading stock farms. The short- 
age of race horses, now realized every- 
where, was anticipated by sagacious 
horsemen at least three years ago, and 
since that time the “American Sports- 
man” has iterated and reiterated the pre- 
diction that unless breeding was mate- 
rially increased we would confront a horse 
famine, with no immediate relief in sight. 
During the present season there has been 


of his | 


horses will have it or whether they will | ficer can be found to dispute the suprem- 


their stock is so much run down on ac-' 


they can obtain. So far as work in a 
rough and barren country like South Af- 
rica is concerned scarcely a European of- 


acy of the range horse of the Unitea 
States. 

There is no doubt that the favorable 
opinion in which the American horse is 
held by the military men abroad is large- 
ly due to the familiarity with his qualities 
which they gained through the efforts of 
Col. William Cody, in the course of the 
foreign visits of his Wild West show. It 
‘has been Colonel Cody's efforts on these 
trips to afford the military authorities 
every opportunity to become acquainted 
with the character and qualities of Amer- 
ican horses as represented by his own 
mounts. Cavalry officers and _ training 
| masters were welcomed to the arena and 
| were permitted to try the horses for them- 
selves, while the methods of the Western- 
ers in riding and handling their steeds 
were fully explained and illustrated. 

The consequence has been that Ameri- 
can mounts have come into high favor 
abroad, and that there has been a steadily 
increasing demand for our Western horses 
exported for use in foreign armies. While 
the American horse is admittedly superior 
in point of endurance, it is also claimed 
that he possesses greater intelligence 
than the animals of European breed that 
descend from generations of carefully 
trained forbears. 

At first sight this statement seems a 
paradox; but on more careful examination 
it may be seen that no contradiction is in- 
volved. The range horses of the West 
have been accustomed through many gen- 
erations to fight for themselves against 
wolves and other enemies, to wrest their 
living from the untilled country under ali 
conditions of climate and weather. The 
result of this enforced training has been 
to develop not only a high degree of hard- 
ihood but also an instinctive intelligence 
which the European carefully 
looked after as he has been for centuries, 
cannot be expected to display. 

“The American range horse, in his nat- 
ural state, is the wildest of the equine 
tribe,” said Colonel Cody, in discussing 
this subject the other day. ‘‘The so-called 
wild horse of the Cossack or the Arab 
does not compare with him for fierceness 
or ingenuity. In fact, I have yet to find 
the horse that is his equal in resisting at- 


horse, 





more breeding than during any year since 


enough. 

We have already noted the large num- 
ber of substantial race associations that 
have been compelled to declare off for 
secant entries, and neither the colt stake 
theory nor the extra demand for mati- 
nee horses can account for the shortage. 
Breeders, as a rule, have not the colts to 
train even if the temptation of big stake 
money was held up, and as to the mati- 
nee horses, they are largely of a class 
that are outclassed or have weaknesses 
that unfit them for the sturdy trials of 
the turf. 


WHERE TO FIND HORSES, 
PROBLEM. 


THE 


Since the beginning of the war in South 
Africa, over 45,000 horses have been 
purchased in the United States by Brit- 
ish agents and shipped to South Africa, 
says the “American Sportsman.” Be- 
sides this, three car loads of Southern 
mules have been shipped every week to 
The ex- 
pert observer of the New York “Herald” 
well states, that the reason why the 
American horse has been called on to help 
fight the battles of the British in South 
Africa, is the reason that has led to the 
introduction of the same animal to a 
greater or less extent in almost every 
army of Europe. The military leaders 
of the British and continental armies 
have found by careful investigation and 
actual trial, that in the points of en- 
durance and adaptability the American 
mount is superior to any other that they 
can obtain. So far as work in a rough 


concerned, scarcely a European officer 
can be found to dispute the supremacy 
of the horse of the United States. 

While the ordinary horse has gone to 
untimely death in South Africa by the 
thousands, the high-class United States 


recreations of peace, 
boom all over the continent. 


tion of war. 


forward breed generously. 





1893. But there has not been one-half | strike with his fore feet, and he alone 


horse, or the horse of the wholesome 
is also having a 
This in-| reliant. 
creased foreign demand added to an in-|for the range horses. 
creased home demand has enhanced the 
value of the speed or race horse much 
more rapidly than the ordinary horse. 
And this demand will go on increasing 
as it does not depend upon the destruc- 


animal or farm industry in sight to-day 
that promises as satisfactory and sure 
return as breeding high-class horses, 


tempts at subjugation. He will kick, bite, 


knows the possibilities of bucking. No 
rider in the world except the American 
| cowboy, who has learned the art in the 
school of rough experience, is able to 
master the untamed horse of the plains. 
“As an instance of the ferocity of th« 
horses under certain circumstances the 
case of the horse that killed the first In- 
dian in the Pine Ridge campaign occurs to 
me. This horse was a range stallion called 
Sullivan, and he belonged to Big Baptiste, 
a well-known scout. Baptiste was com- 
pelled to leave the place at the outbreak 
of hostilities and Sullivan was left be- 
hind, along with a number of other horses. 
As is generally known it is the custom of 
these horses to form themselves into 
bands, each one with a stallion at its 
head. These released horses formed such 
a band, with Sullivan in charge. 

“The Indians decided that they could 
make use of the mounts, and one of their 
number roped one of the mares under Sul- 
livan’s charge and started to remove her. 
The infuriated stallion pursued him, 
seized the Indian with his teeth, hauled 
him off the horse on which he was riding 
and trampled him to death. Thus the first 
fatality of the campaign was due to Sul- 
livan. The horse was afterward retaken 
by his former owner and ridden by him.” 

“It is natural to expect,” continued 
Colonel Cody, that animals of such spirit 
as this should display a high order of in- 
telligence when finally broken. Their 
strong instinct remains to stand them in 
good stead. The scouts and hunters of 
the West long ago learned this, and the 
more successful of them were accustomed 
to rely upon their horses to discover In- 
dians or game at a distance at which they 
themselves could detect no trace of either. 

“When we come to the matter of endur- 
ance, too much cannot be said in praise of 
the American horses descended from the 
plains animals. They are particularly 





valuable for use in a rough or wild ecun- 
try, because they are so completely self 
Oats and hay are not necessary 
They have picked 
their living for so many generations back 
that it has become an instinct with them. 
If there is grass under the snow they 
know how to find it. They appreciate the 
sustenance that is to be found in twigs 
and buds and even in the bark of young 
We have observed often and again in | trees. 
these columns that the breeder of the 
United States should cast aside timidity 
and conservatism and from this time 


“In the case of our own horses that are 
taken from the range, we find it neces- 
sary to teach them to eat oats. That may 
There is no | seem surprising, but it is true. Usually it 
is necessary to put them on short rations 
for a time, until they learn to like the 
grain, and we have had a few horses that 
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absolutely refused to eat oats under any 
consideration. Such horses as these do 
not require pampering or fine food, and 
for this reason they are especially valu- 
able for use in campaigning, as they are 
able to bear up under privations that 
would kill the ordinary horse. Moreover, 
they will thrive in any climate.” 
“Another quality,” said Colonel Cody, 
“that makes the Western horse a good 
campaigner is his toughness. He will en- 
dure an incredible amount of work. His 
capabilities in this direction were abund- 
antly proved by the ‘thousand mile ride’ 
at the time of the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago, when every horse made the journey 
from Chadron, Neb., to Chicago without 
difficulty and arrived in good condition. In 
contrast to this is the famous Vienna 
race, in which the horses were killed. 
“In the course of my lifetime I have had 
occasion many times to put my horses to 
more severe tests than this one, and | 
never have found them wanting. We all | 
know the intelligence, beauty and affec- 
tion of the high bred American horse. Add 
to this the hardihood, endurance and 
adaptability of the plains animal, and we 
have a product that the rest of the world | 
cannot equal. I believe that the time | 
\ 





rapidly approaching when all the cavalry 
of Europe will be mounted on American 
horses, or at least on horses containing an 
admixture of American blood.’ 


SOMETHING ABOUT HORSESHOERS 
(?). 








The party writing in comment on 
“Trained Eye's” article is just on a par, 
with the majority of the so-called horse- | 
shoers throughout the country. Just list- 
en to this chunk of wisdom from his pen: 
“ ‘Trained Eye’ does not want shoes fit- 
ted hot. Neither do I, but I would like to 
see him or anybody else fit a lip Into a 
heavy horse's toe perfectly unless it is a 
trifle hot."’ 

A man who pretends to shoe horses and 
cannot fit a lip into the wall of the foot at 
the toe without burning it in has no 
earthly right to be in the business of shoe- 
ing horses, and it certainly is a confes- 
sion of his own ignorance of the business, 
for this sort of fitting is done every day at 
my forge, where a hot shoe is never al- 
lowed to touch the foot, and I defy any of 
the so-called horseshoers to show as per- 
fect seating and fitting as is done here. 

In the first place, it is the custom to 
make these toe lips much too long, too 
large and too wide. Such lips are an in- 
jury to the foot and are the cause of 
seedy toe and other serious troubles. 

The wise man further says: “I am glad 
they did not level Star Pointer’s feet or 
he might have been a trotter, and then we 
would have no two-minute horse,” 

Well, if they had leveled his feet, he 
would not have become lame, as he did, 
and would have remained a racehorse for 
many seasons. He was “no good’’ last 


the use of some sort of a peculiarly con- 
Structed shoe. They do not understand 
the “Art of Farriery,”’ and, working, as 
they all do, on about the same line, both- 
ering their heads to construct shoes of 
various patterns, they will never learn 
anything of the art of shoeing horses. A 
large, yes, a very large, proportion of 
them have not sufficient “gray matter” in 
their craniums to enable them to acquire 
a knowledge of the art if their utmost 
endeavors should be applied to the task. 
Many of them are better fitted for work- 
ing on the street. And yet there are hun- 
dreds of such ignorant people, right in 
this city and its surroundings, who are al- 
lowed to practice their methods on many 
horses, some of them fine, valuable ani- 
mals, at that. But the owners are to 
blame in many cases; as I have before re- 
marked, all they care about the matter of 
shoeing their horses is to have it done 
cheaply. They do not find those skilled 
in the business cheap, therefore the igno- 
rant fellow gets the trade. 

But there is another class of owners, 
those who are absolutely ignorant of al- 
most anything that pertains to the re- 
quirements of the horse. Such people, if 
they need horses in their business, are to 
bg pitied, or rather the animal they work 
is to be. But,for the protection of the 


j}animal the Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals should be cailed upon 
to prevent so many lame horses wending 
their weary way along our streets, and 
they should give their attention to the so- 
called shoers, not to the ignorant and 
oftentimes poor owner, who, having no 
knowledge of the matter himself, trusts 
everything to the smith. Now who is to 
blame for his driving and working a lame 
horse? 

Who is to blame that any of our horses 
go lame? Why, the horseshoer, of course. 
In every case of lameness, barring some 
infrequent accident and such happenings ! 
that shoeing is not responsible for, are 
very unusual bad farriery, or rather ig- 
norance of the art of farriery, will be 
found to be the cause, I say, therefore, 
that Mr, Angell's society should give its 
attention to the smiths who cause the ani- 
mals to go lame, not to the owner who is 
driving the afflicted animal, for | say em- 
phatically, and defy contradiction, that 
bad shoeing Is the cause of ail lameness in 
our horses, barring, as 1 have said, infre- 
quent accidents. 

I will make the following offer: Each 
Tuesday morning, from 7 to 12 o'clock, I[ 
will give personal attention, at my forge, 
to the shoeing of any lame horses that 
may be brought here. I mean horses that 
work for a living for themselves and their 
owners. For those bringing such horses, 
who come to me well recommended and 
are unable to pay, [I will make no charge, 
and for the others, well recommended, 
who can afford to pay, I will charge but 
$1 for four (4) shoes. I wish no imposters 





year. Time will tell what he will be this 
year. 

The party referred to further 
“Now I want to say that there are a great 
many good shoers in this country, etc.” 

Where are they? I have supervised the 
trueing, balancing and shoeing of the feet 
of many hundreds of horses in 24 states, 
from Maine to Colorado, and I say right 
here, and most emphatically, that in all of 
my experience I have never met a single 
man following the business of shoeing 
horses who understood the art of farriery. 

Some there are who are brighter than 
others, can turn and fit a shoe, perhaps, 
better and quicker than the average 
shoer; can make more varieties of funny 
shoes, but that is not the art of farriery 
and is the least important of all things 
pertaining to the art. Where are the 
shoers who understand how to level and 
proportion the foot so as to have the ar- 
ticulation as nearly frictionless as possi- 
ble? Who of them can correct the varied 
irregularities of gait that occur to many 
animals by obtaining the center of grav- 
ity, through creating a proper proportion 
in each of the four feet, so that they shall 
assume a correct angle to the limbs they 
support? In this way, and in this way 
only, can eorrect action of the locomo- 
tive machinery be obtained, if the com- 
fort and soundness ofthe animal are to be 
considered. 

No, the “great many good horseshoers 
in this country” almost invariably try to 
correct all of the irregularities of gait by 


says: 








In every town 
and village 
may be had, 


that makes your 
horses glad. 











RED CHUTE 2:24 


(26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. 


ist dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 2: 
the dam of Red Chute 2:24, of Fane 4 8. 
sell, = tne of ns Lock 2:12\. 

ain tocking, 2:45, by H 

the dam oi Happy Russell Pal, 

$d dam Ee aty H Mare b 

am, unty House Mare by American 
Shar 14, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and the dam 
of susie, the dam of DeBarry 2:19. 
TE is « fine looking bay stallion 
about 15.8, has been worked but little but 
has a record of 2:24, and has shown a much 
taster gait. His colts are young but very 
promising. Sonata, by him, as a two-year- 
old, showed a trial in 2:20. 
RED cugrTe will stand at the Bimweod 
Ferm, on the Winchester Pike, five miles 
east of Lexington, Ky. Terms, $20 to insure. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 


GOITRE, 


or any similar bunch, 


CAN BE REMOVED 


WiTH 


Absorbine, Jr. 


In a pleasant manner, without in- 
convenience. This is a mild Lini- 
ment highly perfumed. $1.00 per 
bottle delivered by mail When 
ordering describe your case fully. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
W. F. YOUNC, P.D.F., 
SPRINGFIELD, ° ° Mm+88s. 


L. M. MONSEES’ SONS, 


PROPRIETOR OF 


Limestone Valley Farm, 
BREEDERS OF 
Standard Bred Saddle Horses, Registered 
Jacksand Jennets and Poland-China Hogs. 


16th Semi-Annual Sale, Sept. 4th, 1900. 
SMITHTON, PETTIS CO., MO. 
D. R, THOMAS, Monett, Mo., breeder of Jacks, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Registered Poland-China hogs, B. 
P. Chickens and Bronze sere. 80 acres improved 
land for sale cheapor will trade for jack stock. 


FOR SALE “ir: Registered Collie 
Bitches, Orders booked 
for June pups, Five choice White Plymouth cocks 


for sale. rite for prices. 
ROBT, CLOUGH. CARROLLTON, ILLINOIS, 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 


Twelve foot Aermotor Wind Wheel; 5.000 gallon 
Cedar Tank,each on sixty foot steel tower; also 
two-horse power Rider Pumping Engine. All in 
good condition, WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Upper Alton, Illinois 


TIRE TIGHTENER Sens. Sites. 90S: 


& Harness Mender | 0st nothing. Get one 
furyourown use, Take 

orders at 200% profit. Most ingenious thing you ever saw. 
Everyone buys on sight. Nebraska farmer made 6500. last 
summer among his neighbors. Agents wanted for Fairs 
& Farmers’ Meetings. Hunter Co., 498 6th St., Racine, Wis. 





























HAND RAISED COLTS. 





ment from all strangers. By far the larg- 


| oF part of my business at this forge is 


| m come, 80 shall require a good endorse- 


that of shoeing horses which these would- 
be shoers have made “lame.’’—R. 
ston Hall, 23 Berkeley street, Boston, in 
Horse Breeder. 











WHITNEY BUYS STONY FORD. 





Famous old Stony Ford Farm, near 
Middletown, N. Y., the long-time home 
and breeding establishment of the late 
Charles Backman, will hereafter be the 
home of the thoreughbred, says the 
“Stock Farm.’’ Hon. William C. Whit- 
ney, of New York, has purchased the 
place, and will take possession of it at 
once. He will remove all of his horse 
stock, including stallions, brood mares 
and young things, now located at Mr. H. 
P. Headley’s La Belle Stud at Lexington, 
to Stony Ford, and will proceed to breed- 
ing runners on a large scale. Mr, Whit- 
ney has been negotiating for the Back- 
man farm for some time past, but it was 
only a few days ago that the deal was 
closed. The Backman farm is one of the 
most famous in the country, and the 
breeding of trotters there has been a 
great success in furnishing to the world 
some of its greatest trotting blood. It 
has, however, never before been the home 
of the thoroughbred, but there is no good 
reason why it should not be as well adapt- 
ed to the runner as to the light harness 
horse. A few months ago Gen. Benjamin 
F. Tracy secured the Backman farm and 
moved his breeding stud to it, and has 
now a number of trotting stallions and 
mares there, which, under a _ private 
agreement with Mr. Whitney, will be per- 
mitted to remain until Gen. Tracy de- 
sires to remove them. Mr. Whitney be- 
lieves that the farm can be made to suit 
his purpose In every way, and will begin 
improvements on it at once. While we 
regret to know that Stony Ford, as the 
home of the trotter, is passing away, it 
is a pleasure to see it in the hands of 
such a horseman as Mr. Whitney. 





KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 





| 
j Canaan, Conn., March 15, 1899. 
| pr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

Dear Sirs: I have used your “Kendall's 
Spavin Cure’ on my horse and found it to 
be a perfect cure; I never saw medicine 
so good, it works so speedily and with 


| |} such a charm. Please send me one of your 


Yours respectfully, 
MRS. EDWARD BOINEY. 


books. 


Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., for catalog. 





Boyl- \ 


A correspondent writes asking what to 
do when a mare refuses to own her colt 
and will not permit it to nurse. Some- 
thing depends upon the cause of the re- 
fusal. If the dam has plenty of milk the 
best thing to do is to try to overcome 


| her repugnance to accepting the colt. To 


do this bend one fore leg so that the heel 
touches the fore arm and then strap it 


| there, and then put a twitch on her upper 


lip with a stick in it so that increased 
pressure can be put on the twitch by a 
{little turning. Then have the colt moved 
up into a convenient position for suck- 
ling, and, keeping enough pressure on 
the twitch to distract the dam's attention, 
squirt a jet of milk upon the colt’s nose 
and shove its muzzle up so it can take 
hold, and assist it to do so, With the fore 
leg strapped up the dam is not likely to 
kick, but if there are any symptoms of 
this bear down on the twitch. If the cause 
of the refusal to own the colt is that the 
dam has no milk, or practically none, try 
to increase it by feeding milk-making 
foods, and in the meantime feed the colt 
with a bottle. Fill the bottle with about 
three-fourths cow's milk and one-fourth 
water, a little sweetened and warm. Get 
a large rubber nipple, fasten it upon the 
mouth of the bottle and hold it so that the 
milk will flow readily through the nipple 
when pressure is applied to it. Feed little 
and often relying on the bottle at first, but 
putting warm milk in a shallow vessel, 
wet the fingers, put the colt’s mouth down 
to the milk, put the wet fingers in its 
mouth and in this manner teach it to 
drink as one would teach a calf. The colt 
is more easily taught to drink than many 
calves are. When hand feeding is re- 
sorted to, because the dam is without 
milk, or because the supply she furnishes 
is small, it will be well to feed her a 
warm, thin mash-three times a day made 
of ground oats and shorts and see whether 


the milk flow cannot be increased just as 
the dairyman increases his milk supply. 


THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as we'l as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features of 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Some Cirele. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
TRUSTING. 











’Tis so sweet to trust the Saviour, 
Just to feel His presence near 

Just to know His dear hand guides us 
Though the way be dark and drear. 


"Tis so sweet to feel His presence, 
In the hour of grief and woe; 
When all earthly help has failed us 
When our spirit’s sinking low 


"Tis so sweet to know He's watching, 
Caring for us night and day; 
’'Though the storm-clouds 
er, 
He will guide us all the way 


round us gath- 


'Tis so sweet to trust Him, knowing 
That He never will forsake 

If we only trust His promise, 
He will all our burdens take 


"Tis so sweet to know He guards us, 
That His care will never cease, 
Till we pass the Heavenly portals, 
To the land of perfect peace 
—Mamie Morley. 
Sullivan Co., 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FROM ROCKLANDS FARM 

A business man in Hartville, who reads 
the RURAL WORLD, and especially the 
Home Circle, said to me: “Wright Coun- 
ty has never been truthfully written up. 
The railroad corporations won't do it, and 
the real estate men don't; hence the pub- 
lic is mislead, and people, on coming here 
and finding things so different from their 
preconceived ideas, go away disgusted, 
as soon as they can leave; whereas, if 
the truth were told them, both good and 
bad, they would have a better idea of 
what they would find, and prepare them- 
selves for the work. It does no good to 
bring people here only to disgust them.” 

Well, I should think not! A dissatisfied, 
discouraged man is never a good or profit- 
able citizen. Besides, if one decides to try 
his fortune in these rocky hills, it is bet- 
ter that he know what awaits him, that 
he may prepare himself for the work. I 
cannot speak for all of Wright County, 
but for a goodly portion of it I can, either 
from personal observation or from re- 
liable “‘hearsay.”’ 

I am neither a 
estate agent, 


Mo. 


“railroad,”’ nor a real 
so I am going to teil the 


bad with the good, as truthfully as I 
can. I want you to know what awaits 
you here—whether a “‘lion’’ or a “‘lamb.” 


I want you, too, to understand that I am 
not dissatisfied, discouraged or disgusted; 
now, whatever Il may be a year hence, 
tho’ I see no reason why I should find 
fault, even then. Both my husband and 
myself had been through south and south- 
western Missouri before we came here, 
and knew something of the disabilities 
of this section. If we can make expenses, 
live comfortably, and enjoy a reasonable 
amount of good health, we ask no more— 
it is more than the city would give us. 


A correspondent, writing from near 
Mountain Grove, this county, says: ‘‘The 
mud here in winter is something that 
must be seen to be appreciated; after you 


have lived here one winter, you will un- 
derstand better than now,” ete. I find 
that every day increases my knowledge, 
and I expect that after having lived here 
a twelve-month I shall be very wise, but 
the “‘experiences’’ are not nearly all bad. 
After having lived in St. Louis on one of 
the cross-town streets for nearly two 
decades, I find that visions of mud do not 
scare me. It could not be worse than in 
the foul-smelling streets of the city, 
where many times wagons could not pass, 
and even horses floundered through 
depths that were simply outrageous; 
while pedestrians—I know many of them 
used ‘“‘cuss words’’ down in their throats. 

But Rocklands Farm—I have never 
seen any mud here; it seems, even in cul- 
tivated fields, where one now can see 
fine crops growing luxuriantly, to be a 
system of natural macadam; and on the 
roads which I have traversed, there does 
not seem to be any mud material. How- 
ever, I can tell you better next spring. 

With thanks to the many friends who 
have told me of excellent farms for sale, I 
will say that we have already suited our- 
selves with a nice, well-improved quarter- 
section, within walking distance of Hart- 
ville, the county seat, and, after Septem- 
ber we shall be “at home” at the new 
farm. Our experiences at Rocklands have 
fitted us to cope more successfully with 
matters next spring, and we hope now 
to settle down to enjoy the “goods the 
gods provide,’ far from the _ riotous, 
wretched, greedy, grasping world we left 
behind us. 

I have been busy all week getting my 
fruit jars sorted out, canning and pre- 
serving, and putting down a few pickles. 
As I don’t have much leisure, even with 
the gude mon now at home, I am not over- 
doing the business; but I shall have 
enough, out of the abundance going to 
waste, to supply us all winter. 

If you were to “‘drop in’’ on us any day 
soon, I could give you a (large) dish of 
the nicest, freshest fruit, and the sweet- 
est yellow cream covering it! And I 
could even urge you to have your dish re- 
filled without any misgivings as to the 
supply at hand. 

Louisa M. pities us that we do not have 
“fresh meats.”” We had learned to do 
without that, in the city; but if you take 
dinner with us I could have one of the 
fattest litile “frys’’ from the chicken 
yard, and a dish of the freshest of fresh 
eggs! And if all goes well, and your visit 
should be after ‘“hog-killing time,” I 
think I could dish up a nice morsel of 
some kind for you. But we don’t intend 
to live on “dry salt’’ pork another year, 
as we have had to do, this one. 

Some one asked me what I thought of 
this county for commercial orcharding. I 
cannot answer the question satisfactorily, 
owing to ignorance. But [| am told on all 
sides that commercial orcharding doesn’t 
pay, from various causes; but principally 
with us, owing to distance to market. One 
can raise fruit, plenty of it, but it is an 
uncertain crop to depend on, and requires 
great and unceasing care, and even with 
this, the crop is often a failure. 

I should judge that the sheep industry 
is the best paying for these hills, as, if 
you own nothing else, you can own a flock 
of sheep, and, as there is no stock law, 
you can pasture them on the “other fel- 
ler’s’”’ land, cultivated or uncultivated, 
and he pays the taxes and plants the 
fields, while you have only to harvest the 
wool and salt your sheep now and then. 
Another paying crop is the hog; for, like 
the sheep—only more so—he forages for 
himself, fence or no fence, and there is 
always a market for him. For other 





tho’ they live, and 
there seems very scanty 
pasturage in the woods, except, perhaps, 
in abandoned fields, and in places along 
rocky rivulets. But if it is a question of 
milk, you must feed your cow, unless you 
have a pasture seeded down to grass, and 
fenced for your own. 

A great many people here, as elsewhere, 
wish to sell, and farms are very cheap; 
but I should advise the investor to see 
for himself, and get a little advice from 
knows before he “closes the 
deal.” There are many points on which, 
tho’ they may not interfere with the 
trade, it is.as well to have some informa- 
If one does not know, the experi- 
ence is apt to cost him dear, for every- 
where there are rogues who scruple not to 
cheat and thrive off of the new comer, 
and, singularly enough, good citizens do 
not attempt to protect a stranger from 
the extortions and thefts of teamsters 
and others of that class. Then, too, in 
the matter of horses, farm machinery, 
and stock generally, a mistake is apt to 
be made. For instance, we purchased 
two big, fine mares before coming here, 
and we find them too large and heavy for 
these hilly roads, and we lose a whole 
season in getting them acclimated, and 
accustomed to the rough travel. They 
are not as useful as the tough, little 
mountain ponies our neighbors find so 
convenient. And a “blooded cow,” ac- 
customed to smooth hillsides and grass 
pastures—my! my! but she does have a 
hard time of it at first! 

HELEN WATTS M'VEY. 

Mo. 


horses, 


stock—cattle 
seem to thrive, 


who 


one 


tion 


Wright Co., 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
TAKE THE OUTING. 





little 
ex- 


The following stanzas from a 
poem entitled, “A Woman's Wish,” 
press the feelings of many a wife and 
mother in farm homes at this time: 


“And I am tired—so tired of rigid duty, 
So tired of all my tired hands find to 
do! 
I yearn, 
beauty 
Its loose ware with no straight string 


running through! 


I faint, for some of life’s free 


Ay, laugh, if laugh you will at my crude 
speech, 

But women sometimes die of such a 
greed, 


Die for the small joys held beyond their 
reach, 
And the 
need!” 


assurance they have all they 


Such sentiment is not uttered because 
the woman is not content with her lot; 
but it is too oft the result of thinking that 
duties must not be neglected, and that 
if something, which we regard of so much 
importance, is left undone that one has 
been derelict in duty, that one has failed 
in obligations to husband or children. 

Dear sister, did it ever occur to you that 
keeping sweet- tempered and healthy in 
body and mentally vigorous is as much of 
an obligation as cooking fancy dishes, 
baking the finest cakes, having the best 
kept kitchen, the neatest dressed chil- 
dren, and the biggest lot of canned goods 
and so forth and so forth? 

Yes, I know full well that the cares of 
the farm woman are countless, but the 
wise woman learns to omit—she learns 
the easy things and the easy way of do- 
ing them, and strange to remark, this 
same happy sister is oft styled a good 
housekeeper. You never dream that she 
omits much that you think is positively 
essential. 

There are other stanzas of this littie 
poem which suggest the cure for this ex- 
hausting weatiness of not only body but 
mind as weil: 


“Would I were lying on a field of clover, 
Of clover cool and soft, and soft and 


sweet, 
With dusky clouds in deep skies hanging 
over, 
And scented silence at my head and 
feet. 


Ah! it were sweet, where clover clumps 
are meeting 
And daisies hiding, so to hide and rest; 
No sound except my own heart’s sturdy 
beating, 
Rocking itself to sleep within my breast. 


Just to lie there, filled with deeper breath- 


ing, 
That comes of listening to a wild bird's 
song! 
Our souls require at times this full un- 
sheathing— 
All swords will rust if scabbard kept too 
long.”’ 
The longing to be care free for a brief 
period is not to be deprecated; but to 
wisely and wholesomely discharge the 


many duties that devolve on a housekeep- 
er the needed rest should be taken. The 
long trips that require anxious care in 
preparing for the ones to be left at home 
and the arrangement of a wardrobe for 
the outing oft bring more labor than con- 
tinuing one’s accustomed round of duties; 
but the woods and fields and the con- 
genial friend, not many miles distant, 
should afford places where a day, now 
and then, could be spent, while home 
cares are completely barred out. Take a 
day in the woods. Prepare simple re- 
freshments. Let the children arrange the 
food. If crumbs are dropped and grease 
spots made, the green grass will not be- 
tray the mischief done. Laugh at the 
mishaps and dream yourself a child again. 
To-morrow’s duties will be easier for this 
needed rest and life will be more joyous. 
Mother, you owe this debt to the children 
of your home—taking rest that life may 
not seem one long, long day of never- 
ending toil. 

MRS. MARY 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


ANDERSON. 


CATSUP.—Cut one peck of ripe toma- 
toes in halves, boil them in a lined sauce- 
pan until the pulp is all dissolved, then 
strain them well through a hair seive and 
set the liquor on to boil, adding one ounce 
of salt, one ounce of mace, one table- 
spoonful of black pepper, one tablespoon- 
ful of red pepper, one tablespoonful of 
ground cloves, five of ground mustard; 
let them all boil together for five or six 
hours, and stir them most of the time. 
Let the mixture stand eight or ten hours 
in a cool place, and add one pint of vin- 
egar, and then bottle it; seal the corks 
and keep in a cool, dark place. That 
ounce of mace could just as well be omit- 
ted; some like it in catsup, but a majority 
do not. The tomatoes should be clean 
and sound. 


ESCALLOPED TOMATOES.—Scald and 
skin the tomatoes, cut in pieces on the 
bottom of an earthen dish, put a layer of 
bread crumbs next, a layer onion, salt, 
pepper; alternate until dish is full. Cover 


with bread crumbs, pepper, salt and but- 
ter. Bake about three quarters of an hour. 





BE KIND. 

Be kind wo tny father for when thou wert 
young 

None loved thee so fondly as he; 

He caught the first accent that fell from 
thy tongue, 

And jeined in thine innocent glee; 

Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 

His locks intermingled with gray, 

His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and 
bold; 

Thy father is passing away. 


Be kind to mother, for, lo! on her 
brow 

May traces of sorrow be seen; 

Ah, well may’st thou cherish and comfort 
her now 

For loving and kind she has been. 

Be kind to thy mother, for thee will she 
pray 

As long as God giveth her breath; 

In accents of kindness then cheer her lone 
way 

Even to the dark valley of death. 


thy 


Be kind to thy brother, his heart will 
have dearth 

If the smile of thy joy be withdrawn; 

The flowers of feeling will fade at their 
birth, 

If the dew of affection be gone; 

Be kind to thy brother, wherever you 
are 

The love of a brother shall be 

An ornament purer and richer by far 

Than pearls from the depth of the sea. 


Be kind to thy sister, not many may know 
The depth of true sisterly love, 
The wealth of the ocean lies fathoms be- 
low 
The surface that sparkles above. 
Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
Be kind to thy mother so near, 


Be kind to thy brother nor show thy 
heart cold. 
Be kind to thy sister, so dear. 
—Selected. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

IMMIGRATION TO THE OZARKS. 

It was in the early spring-time of 1830 
that I first beheld the beautiful, pictur- 
esque Ozark Mountains, and perhaps as 
a child “right from the heart of a busy 
city,”’ I looked at them through rose-col- 
ored glasses. Be that as it may, I fell in 
love at first sight. and although I have 
tried leaving them, time and again, I 
grow home and heart sick until I find my- 
self back, where the very air one breathes 
gives new life; where one rejoices as the 
birds do, just to exist and enjoy all the 
blessed sunshine, the beautiful scenery, 
the lovely clouds and to drink the cold, 
crystal water. 

My father was not a young man when 
we came to the Ozarks, but having failed 
in business, he bought half a section of 
wild land and we made the move as far 
as possible on the railroad. This left us 
a two days’ drive overland before we 
could reach the little homestead he had 
rented for a temporary home until our 
own land could be cleared and a house 
built. Oh! but we enjoyed the first day’s 
drive, or walk rather, for the wagons 
were heavily loaded and we preferred 
walking to the rough jolting of the wag- 
ons. I was in a romantic ecstacy. Miles 
and miles of beautiful flowers, trees, 
rocks and moss! Lovely, sparkling, clear 
water running from springs and in the 
rivers and creeks. Passing a farm now 
and then, with its orchard in full bloom 
and then right on into woods and woods. 

Night found us at a small town, tired 
and hungry. The hotel acommodation 
was not what we had expected. My moth- 
er had to be baby-nurse for the hotel 
keeper’s wife while she prepared our sup- 
per, but it was a very good supper. Here 
we met our first disappointment. The 
river we had to cross next day was past 
fording, owing to recent rains; so we were 
compelled to wait a day or two while the 
river obligingly ran down. That night 
was long to be remembered by us all. 

Between eight and nine o’clock, as we 
all sat in the large dining room around 
a bright fire in the open fireplace, for the 


evenings were chilly, a most horrible, 
roaring noise was heard, drawing nearer 
every moment until with a crash and 
complete darkness, we were enveloped in 
the maddening whirl of a_ cyclone. 
Such a roaring and crashing of broken 
timbers! 

The noise was the most horrible, deaf- 
ening one that was ever heard. By a flash 


of lightning I saw the fireplace go down 


to the bottom rock. In an instant the 
house was knocked two feet off of its 
foundation, doors were torn off and not 
a whole window left in the house. It 


only lasted a few 
then passed on, 
tion in 
deaths. 

When my father found his little family 
were unharmed, he took a lantern and 
went to the barn to see about his horses. 
He found them down with timbers piled 
up all around and over them, and went 
to work at once to extricate them. This 
done, he found them unharmed save a 
few scratches. Such an awful night as 
we spent, all huddled together in the only 
room in the house that didn’t leak. We 
were frightened at every gust of wind 
lest the house would tumble in on us. 
Oh! but it rained and hailed! To us 
children it added fresh horror to the 
scene when people would come in, fright- 
ened out of all self conrtol, screaming 
and ringing their hands, saying, ‘‘anoth- 
er cyclone is coming!”’ 

Day came at last and the sun shone 
out on the ruins. Where had been beau- 
tiful and humble homes nothing could be 
seen but wreck and ruin. Farmers, who 
had fortunately been out of the track of 
the cyclone, came in town and offered 
their homes as an asylum to all cyclone 
sufferers. We were so thankful when an 
old German farmer took us all to his 
home. The thought of spending another 
night in that desolate town was horrify- 
ing. 

The farmer's house was filled with us 
cyclone people and he treated us roy- 


trifling minutes and 
leaving terrible destruc- 
its path, but, miraculously, no 


ally. We felt that we had reached a 
haven of rest, when, after a bounteous 
supper, the good old man sat back in 


his chair and sang old-fashioned hymns 
and then knelt to pray. While I was 
truly thankful that our lives had not been 
taken in the terrible storm, I went sound 
asleep kneeling by my chair and only 
knew when the prayer ended by my big 
brother lifting me up and saying, ““Wake 
up, little sister, and go to bed.” We 
concluded to finish our move, to over- 
come all obstacles and reach our desti- 
nation. PINE BURR. 
Wright Co., Mo. 
(To be Continued.) 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 











FOOD FOR FINGERS. 


There have always been certain arti- 
cles of food for which the use of forks, 
ete., seemed superfluous, and for which 
fashion permitted the use of fingers, even 
in the most particular dinner, says the 
“Boston Herald.”” Occasionally new dish- 
es are added to the list to which the old- 
time expression applies—‘‘fingers were 
made before forks’’—and it is generally 
understood that, in spite of the ever-mul- 
tiplying variety of forks, tongs and 
spoons for use with every conceivable ob- 
ject on the table, there are certain edi- 
bles which it is far better to eat with the 


fingers. 
While a few independent people dare 
set aside the fashionable proprieties, 


many others will do as they know they 
are expected. As a rule, sugar tongs are 
passed with block sugar, but, as a diner 
once said, “I prefer to use my fingers, for 
if you are not just so careful it drops 
with a splurge, which is humiliating.” 
Olives should be eaten with the fingers; 
any attempt to use a fork is foolish. 
When passed they should be dipped out 
with the spadelike spoon accompanying, 
then dropped on the bread and butter 
plate and carried to the mouth with the 
thumb and forefinger. 

Bread, toast and all kinds of small 
cakes should be taken in the fingers, as 
well as cheese, though some very par- 
ticular people use a fork with the latter. 

At the most fashionable luncheons high- 
bred dames may be seen taking the leg or 
small pieces of a bird in their fingers, 
though this is one of the disputed points. 
It will be noticed usually that those who 
have always been accustomed to good 
society are not so afraid to use their fin- 
gers as those who fear to do something 
improper. 


CONTROL YOUR THOUGHTS. 





Until you have learned to control your 
thoughts you will never be able to live a 
godly and righteous life. As a man think- 
eth in his heart, so is he; and it is because 
the thoughts that we entertain in the hos- 
telry of the soul are such worthless and 
vain ones that our words and acts often 
bring so heavy a disgrace on the name we 
love. Well might the wise man say, ““Keep 
thy heart above all keeping, for out of it 
are the issues of life.’"’ When the heart is 
right, the ear and the eye and the mouth 
and the foot will necessarily obey its 
promptings; but when the heart is wrong, 
filled with tides of ink, like the cuttle- 
fish, it will develop itself in the impurity 
to which it gives vent. If you habitually 
permit evil things to have their right of 
way through you, or lodging within you, 
remember that in God's sight you are held 
equally guilty with those that indulge in 
evil acts, because you are withheld, not 
by your fear of Him, but by your desire 
to maintain your position among men. 
—Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


A PRETTY GOOD SERMON. 


A story of a bright-eyed, bare-footed, 
shabby little fellow is told by “Forward.” 
He was working his way through a 
crowded car, offering his papers in every 
direction, in a way that showed him well 
used to the business, and of a tempera- 
ment not easily daunted. 

The train started while he was making 
change, and the conductor, passing him, 
laughed. 


“Caught this time, Joe!’ he _ said. 
“You'll have to run to Fourteenth 
street.”” 


A white-haired old gentleman seemed 
interested in the boy, and questioned 
him concerning his way of living and 
his earnings. There was a younger 
brother to be supported, it appeared. 
“Jimmy" was lame, and “couldn't earn 
much hisself.”’ 

“Ah, I see. That makes it hard; 
could do better alone.”’ 

The shabby little figure was erect in a 
moment, and the denial was prompt and 
somewhat indignant. 


you 


“No, I couldn't! Jim's somebody to 
go home to; he’s lots of help. What 
would be the good of havin’ luck, if no- 


body was glad? or of gettin’ things, if 
there was nobody to divide with?” 

“Fourteenth street!’ called the con- 
ductor, and as the newsboy plunged out 
into the gathering dusk, the old gentle- 
man remarked to nobody in particular, 
“I've heard many a poorer sermon than 
that!” 


HOW HE ROSE FROM THE RANKS. 





“Ah, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew!’ ex- 
claimed Professor Morris, head of the 
Mechanical Department of Cornell Uni- 
versity, as an unexpected visitor entered; 
“I'm very glad to see you, for I claim 
you as an old acquaintance.” 

“How’s that?’ asked Mr. Depew. 

“T used to work for the New York Cen- 
tral railroad,’’ was the professor’s an- 
swer. 

“Indeed! In what department?” 

“Oh, just in the ranks.” 

“How did you get on there?” asked De- 
pew. 

“I was first a fireman on an engine. 
That was a tough job, but it led up to the 
position of engineer. I made up my mind 
to get an education. I studied at night 
and fitted myself for Union College, run- 
ning all the time with my locomotive. I 
procured books and attended, as far as 
possible, the lectures and recitations. I 
kept up with my class, and on the day 
of graduation I left my locomotive, wash- 
ed up, put on the gown and cap, delivered 
my thesis, and received my diploma, put 
the gown and cap in the closet, put on my 
working shirt, got on my engine, and 
made my usual run that day.” 

“Then,” said Depew, “I knew how he 
became Professor Morris. It was simply 
by doing each duty faithfully as he came 
to it, and preparing for the next.” 


APPLE AND CUSTARD.—One pound of 
sugar, one half pint of water. Let boil 
up, then add two pounds of peeled and 
chopped apples. Cook until thick, put 
in a mold to cool, turn out, and serve 
with cold boiled custard. 


PEACH PUDDING.—Make a batter as 
for cake with three eggs, two cups milk, 
two cups sugar, three tablespoons of 
butter, flour to thicken sufficiently. Use 
about one-half as much baking powder 
with the flour as ordinary receipts call 
for. Bake in a flat pan (a dripping pan 
is best) split and serve with canned 
peaches between. This is fine served with 
sugar and milk and is very easily made. 


APPLE PUDDING.—Fill a pan two 
inches deep with chopped apples. Cover 
with a batter made of two eggs, one cup 
of sugar, one cup of milk, and flour 
enough to make as thick as pancake 
dough. Before pouring on the batter put 
small lumps of butter on the apples and 
grate nutmeg over them. Bake one hour 
and serve with milk and sugar. 








Poultry Yard. 





MY WHITE PETS AGAIN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Oh! ye duck 
raisers, can you tell me what ails my 
ducks, or at least give me the comfort of 
a like experience? I have four pretty 
Pekins, one drake and three ducks and the 
egg crop for this spring is only 2. I have 
not picked them. They come to the hen 
house at night and after I let them out 
next forenoon they go to the pond in the 





pasture. I gave them some grain. One 
duck owner thought them too fat, so I 
withheld grain awhile. Then I thought 


they were growing poor and let them 
have a little night and morning. They 
had plenty of water to drink before they 
discovered the big pond to play in. I set 
20 of the eggs and hatched nine ducks; 
not a big crop surely, when I have un- 
derstood they should lay more than 100 
eggs apiece. I sent to Kirkwood, Mo., 
for eggs and raised one pair in 1898. The 
other two ducks I bought from a Pekin 
flock in this county last fall. No other 
flock is near mine. Two of my nine 
ducklings have top knots. How is that? 
I thought Pekins had no crests. Two 
years ago when raising my Pekin pair, I 
raised a few common ducks for the ta- 
ble. One was so large I thought it was 
a Pekin so kept it last summer with 
them; but it never weighed as much as 
they did, and as two top knots were 
hatched that summer, I roasted her lady- 
ship and kept none but the big pair, for 
fear she might have been the common 
stock. She had no crest but some of those 
common ones had. I see no sign of crest 
on any of the four, so where did the crests 
come from, and why did they lay so 
few eggs? I hope some one will reply. I 
am almost tired of ducks. 

I like White Leghorns as well as ever, 
but do not think much of the W. Lang- 
shan cross, as I do not admire black 
chicks. 

I disposed of the black and blue pullets 
and kept 120 hens and pullets for this 
year. A few of them had black spots and 
I hatched several dark chicks this yeur. 
From a pen of pure Leghorn pullets I am 
raising cockerels for next year. 

I have no incubator or brooder. I sent 
for a Natural Hen Incubator plan, but 
since it came it does not seem equal to 
my old smoke house, where I have nests 
built and set all my hens. I can let them 
off daily indoors for food, water and 
dust bath, then close their nests again 
with lath gates and they are safe till next 
day and require much less space. I crum- 
ble tobacco leaves in nests and sprinkle 
sulphur also for mites and lice. Mites 
have been very troublesome this year 
and made me so much work scalding 
them. That seems effective, but has to be 
repeated for I want my poultry to be 
comfortable. I sometimes use lye in the 
hot water, and sprinkle ashes in the 
coops. 

I feed Kaffir corn to the young chicks. 
I have not strength to bake corn bread for 
so many. I fed dry or moistened meal 
while they were quite young. Then I 
bought several bushels of Kaffir. Yet 
with all my care I have only about 320 
left of 540 hatched. Quite a loss! Where 
are the profits? My husband found three 
guinea nests last week and I set 50 of the 
eggs. GARNET. 

Cass Co., Mo. 


DYING WITH CHOLERA. 


CHICKENS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our chickens 
are dying with something that I know 
nothing about. They do not act as if hav- 
ing the cholera. They appeaf droopy for 
awhile, then for a day or two are unable 
to hold their heads up, and finally die, old 
and young alike. Will some one give the 
cause of their death and a remedy. 

Lewis Co., Mo. J. B. FELGAR. 

This query was submitted to Mr. Hen- 
ry T. Reed for an answer, and he replies 
as follows: 

I could tell Mr. Felgar better about the 
trouble with his chickens if he had more 
freely described the symptoms. From 
what he says I would say his chickens 
had cholera. The symptoms of this dis- 
ease are the birds appear slow and in- 
different, half asleep, with the feathers of 
the neck standing up and the wings droop- 
ing. As the disease advances great weak- 
ness supervenes, the eyes are closed and 
the head rests upon the ground, motion 
is difficult and unsteady. The head is pale 
or bluish white. I would suggest that Mr. 
Felgar separate all sick birds from the 
well ones at once and dust each sick bird 
carefully with insect powder. Do not feed 
any whole grain for a few days, but feed 
once a day a mash of wheat bran two 
parts and one part fine corn meal; mix 
this with milk and boil on stove until well 


cooked. Add to each three pints of this 
food one teaspoonful of the following 
mixture: Cansicum, powdered alum, pow- 


dered resin, powdered sulphur, powdered 
gentian, each % ounce. 

Give plenty of clear drinking water, to 
which add one teaspoonful of tincture 
chloride of iron to each % gallon of wa- 
ter. Feed all well birds good sound grain 
and add to their drinking water % tea- 
spoonful of carbolic acid to each gallon of 
water. See that the fowls are not trou- 
bled with lice. It would be well to fumi- 
gate the poultry houses well with burning 
sulphur. HENRY T. REED. 

Camp Point, Ill. 

We trust these directions will be of 
benefit to Mr. Felgar and other poultry 
raisers. They are, we think, worthy of 
preservation for further use. Mr. Reed 
is an experienced poultry raiser and one 
of the RURAL WORLD'S advertising 
patrons. 





THE FATTENING FOWL. 


When fattening we do not need to give 
frame-growing foods at all. What is 
wanted is to increase the amount of 
flesh and fat, writes W. N. Freeman in 
“Farmers’ Gazette.” This can be brought 
about by giving a surfeit, and by prevent- 
ing exercise, which tends to the distribu- 
tion of heat and prevents the accumula- 
tion of fresh bodily substance. Fatty, 
starchy and sugary foods are recom- 
mended for fattening purposes. Thus, fat 
meat residues, Indian meal, potatoes, 
rice and cow’s milk are amongst the best 
foods for fattening purposes. Many peo- 
ple of experience recommend oatmeal to 
be given with milk for fattening purposes 
and that is excellent. Oatmeal contains 
if anything more fat-forming matter than 
Indian meal, and is to be preferred to 
that on account of its effect upon the 
color of the fat. I ought to point out 
that oatmeal, too, not only contains a 
considerably higher percentage of starch 
or heat-giving matter, and thus is more 
easy of digestion than is Indian meal. 





VERTIGO AND OVERFEEDING. 


Usually when fowls have what is known 
as “twisted neck” or show signs of ver- 
tigo, the cause is pressure of blood on the 
brain. The desire is to know what causes 
the pressure of blood on the brain. The 
difficulty arises from overfeeding. Such 
fowls are nearly always apparently heal- 
thy, and, in fact, should show good con- 
dition, as only birds that are well fed | 
suffer from such ailment. When fowls | 
are on a range they secure much more 
food than may be supposed, and to give 
corn at night, especially in summer, is to 
put them in such a condition as men- 
tioned. Of course in the winter season 
corn may be used, but farmers and poul- 
trymen should understand that when a 
hen has free range she becomes very fat 
and has all opportunity for securing more 
food than she needs. The fact that a hen 
does not appear fat may be a delusion. If 
all the fowls—hens and chicks—are affect- 
ed, it is a sure sign that there is some- 
thing wrong with the food. It is true that 
the seeds of some weed may be at fault, 
but usually the cause is high feeding. 
The remedy is to put the birds up and 
give nothing for 48 hours. Then give one 
ounce of lean meat to each hen, once a 
day, for ten days—no other food—and 
then feed a variety twice a day.—Ex- 
change. 








KEEP AN EGG RECORD. 





There are good reasons for saying that 
not enough breeders of poultry are as 
careful as they should be in keeping an 
egg record, says the ‘Farmers’ Voice.” It 
may be believed that breeders of the very 
best thoroughbred fowls would increase 
their business by keeping an exact record 
of the number of eggs that are laid by 
their hens and giving it a place in their 
circulars, catalogs and other advertising 
matter. 

There is a widespread belief that thor- 
oughbred fowls are not good layers. Of 
course this does not obtain among those 
who have had experience with such 
stock; these people have been well cured 
of that idea, if it ever found a lodgment 
in their heads. But on a large proportion 
of the farms the scrub chicken still 
“rules the roost,”’ and this is owing in 
large measure to the prevalence of the 
belief that as layers they give better re- 
sults than thoroughbreds. If by chance 
these people happened to get hold of a 
poultry paper or come in possession of a 
breeder's catalog they find a very pre- 
cise statement of the number of points 
accorded to the birds but a very indefi- 
nite allusion to their merits as layers. 

The great majority of farmers obtain 
the princiral part of their profit from 
poultry out of the eggs, and they are 
very much more concerned about the ca- 
pacitics of a flock in this particular than 
in its achievements at the poultry shows. 
They do not want to breed fowls for the 
shows, and care very little about their 
exhibition qualities. It would be a tre- 
mendous boost ‘+o the fancy poultry 
business if this class of people could be 
convinced of the fact that these aristo- 
cratic birds, which so proudly parade 
their show record before the public eye, 
also have an egg ‘record which would 
knock that of their scrubs into smither- 
eens. 

It is a distressing sight to one who has 
learned the superiority of thoroughbreds 
in all particulars to see the home prem- 
ises of a fine farm overrun by a flock of 
chickens of all colors, shapes and sizes. 
It is such an abuse of sane privileges and 
opportunities, for as an actual fact there 
is no place like the farm for rearing 
poultry. And breeders of the best class 
of poultry are not doing all that lies in 
their power by way of banishing the scrub 
from the farm. 


THE FASHION IN COCHINS. 


The importers of Buff Cochins who, 
years ago—some twelve of them—intro- 
duced the full-feathered article to the 
American fancy, did a splendid good 
thing, writes S. L. Roberts in the “San 
Francisco Post.’’ They were the cause, 
in this, of indirectly helping to build bet- 
ter stock in every member of the Cochin 
family, and especially those of the Part- 
ridge and Black ones. And the introduc- 
tion stopped not with the Cochins, but it 
extended to all Brahmas and the Cochin 
and Brahma bantams. Along in the front 
years of the eighties the feather-shanked 
fowls in America had became very weak 
in leg and toe feathering. It was not un- 
common in those days to see a third of the 
Cochin and Brahma classes in our best 
shows disqualified for lack of toe feath- 
ers. Lacking these, the shank also was 
“sparsely settled,”” and the entire plum- 
age too short and hard. 

The fashion in Cochins is to have them 
appear severely odd—a _ revelation in 
feather—a bird of extremes; extremely 
short tail, extremely long fluff, shank and 
toe plumage, extremely broad at back, 


tacking party, we turn the machine on 
to them by tapping with a small mallet 
on the light pole, which sifts the Powder 
over them and a hundred hens are easily 
fumigated in a few minutes. By the w ay, 
we have but very little trouble with Ver- 
min pestilence in our poultry quarters as 
we fight them on every occasion —Ex. 
change. 





BELGIAN HARE. 

In answer to a number of inquiries in 
regard to the Belgian hare, we find, upon 
investigation, that the breeding of this 
animal in this country as an industry be. 
gan about ten years ago. The breeders 
are naturally enthusiastic and possip|y 
are too optimistic in their view of the fy. 
ture of this constantly enlarging pusj. 
ness. It is claimed by them that no oth. 
er line of breeding offers anything |i. 
the profits that the breeding of the Be). 
gian hare does. Both the meat and the 
hide are valuable. The cost of produo. 
ing the meat, it is claimed, is not over 
five cents a pound at the most, and we 
have been informed by breeders in the 
vicinity of Denver, Col., that the meat 
in that market sells from 15 to 2% cents 4 
pound. The meat of a young Belgian 
hare is highly extolled by those who are 
acquainted with its quality, and all such 
unite in saying that as a toothsome ar. 
ticle of diet it cannot be excelled by any 
meat that comes to our tables. The hare 
is exceedingly prolific, the doe sometimes 
producing 35 to 50 young hares in the 
course of the year, and does begin to 
breed at the age of six months 

The food is that which is commonly 
eaten by sheep, and should be a variety 
which can readily be provided from oats 
clover, roots, bread and milk, etc. All 
the shelter that is needed is an open 
shed that will always be dry and must 
be clean. Cleanliness in the hutch must 
be maintained. Three by four or five 
feet is large enough for a hutch. The 
nesting box, which must be provided for 
each breeding doe, should be three feet 
long and two feet in width and height. j 
portion of the cage should be covered 


with wire netting. Cover the pot- 
tom with fine straw. A litter is 
from six to a dozen. When about 


two months old the young are weaned 
and the sexes separated. The weight of 
a Belgian, if pure bred, at maturity is 
from eight to ten pounds.—Epitomist. 





A TURKEY MEDICINE.—I have seen 
mention of turkeys being lost on account 
of bowel trouble. Several of us have lost 
turkeys from the same cause, but we 
think we have hit upon a sure cure for it, 
and the cost is comparatively nothing. 
We did not lose a turkey after using the 
remedy. Get five cents’ worth of vene- 
tian red, such as painters use, and mix it 
in the food and water for the turkeys, 
keeping all other water away and com- 
pelling them to drink the “medicine.” 
This seems simple enough, but it does the 
business. 





A PICKING MACHINE.—One of the 
employes in a local packing house has 
invented a device for plucking the feath- 
ers from the carcasses of chickens that is 
an improvement over the old way of 
picking by hand. The chickens are treat- 
ed much in the same way that wheat is 
rid of chaff. There is a receptacle in 
which the fowl is placed after being 
killed, and into this is turned several 
cross currents of air from electrical fans 
revolving at the rate of 5,000 revolutions a 
minute. In the twinkling of an eye the 
bird is stripped of its feathers, even to the 
tiniest particle of down.—Chicago Chroni- 
cle. 





A WIFE EQUAL TO A GOLD MINE. 


My husband was in debt and I, being anxious to 
hel, oa thought I would sell Elk If-Heating 
Sad Irons. doing splendidly. A cent's 


ani 
worth of fuel will heat the iron for one day, so 
~ have a perfectly even heat. You can iron in 
alf the time and no di 
clothes, as with t 
most beautiful gloss. 
as the iron ts so convenient and agen age al every- 
body wants one. make §2. each iron, and 
have not sold less than five any Gay Iworked. My 
brother is doing well, and I think any one can — 
lots of money anywhere selling these trons. 
Guernsey Incandescent Light Co. No. 1019 ‘Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., will start any one in the 
business as they did me, if you will address them. 
Mrs. V. KILBY. 








64rana Woman Wanted for a permanent posi- 
tion. $60 per ewer! Ve all ex Par. Kxperi- 
ence unnecessary RK & COMPA 

South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun- burned hat to look 
like new at a cost of less than 4 cts. Send 25 
cents for package of “JAVELLA” containing 
enough to bleach seven hats. Address 

WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 








POULTRY. 





to p Edoe on hens & chickens. 64-p. eee 
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wide between hocks, deep from should 
to keel, extremely great cushion of fe- 
males and saddles of males. The fashion 
is somewhat modern—it is from London, 
not Paris. I should say part of it, per- 
haps, as the feather we got from over 
there was too loud. Bred to our stock, 
withal, it was just the blood needed. To 
our notion, we have improved upon the 
English function. We have discarded the 
pseudo leg wings and still retain ample 
enough feather for “‘globed’’ things and 
ample pedal plumage. 

I have yet to learn that the fuller- 
feathered article is one whit less of a 
layer. The facts are, the bird is im- 
proved in this respect, if any change has 
occurred. I know of a stock of Buffs that 
“lay like Leghorns,” as it were; and a 
stock of Partridges that bid fair to rival 
the Minorca. The importations first men- 
tioned saved the feather-footed fowl 
from extinction, and this in the face of 
the statement by one Mr. Hunter in 
“Farm Poultry,’ that the feather-legged 
fowl is doomed to relegation, absolute. 

Feather on legs and toes of fowls are a 
quite natural growth. I have seen “stubs” 
and down on the legs and toes of Ham- 
burgs, of Leghorns, of Houdans and of 
Polish, and in every other section they 
were as prime as any that were bare on 
shanks and toes. The economic proper- 
ties of fowls whose legs are feathered are 
not thereby weakened a single egg. 


AN INSECT DUSTER. 





By attaching a barrel hoop to the end 
of a light pole and stitching light coffee 
sacking to the hoop similar to a boy’s 
dip net for fishing minnows we have a 
“duster” that makes a very easy arrange- 
ment to fight vermin. In the evening af- 
ter the fowls have gone to roost we pro- 
ceed to the poultry house with this 
“duster” partly filled with insect powder, 
opening the door we find the hens with 





feathers ruffied up ready to fight any at- 





PURE B 
Eggs $i for 13. J. a: GREENLEE. Kahota, Mo. 
B. P, ROCKS, M. B. Turkey Eggs in 
. DUNCAN, Perrin, Mo 

Glen Raven Egg Farm 
pong dave ys and White Leghorns, Black Minor- 


and ae P. Rocks, Fowils and eg 
for sale any season. Stock maton alithetime. 13 


$1.25; 26 cons : 
W. GREE Permiugron. Mo 


- Catalog free, B. 
ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE. 
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8.8. e that wil saual Golden im. Wyandotees and P. 
Rocks that “Blowhards” be oi 
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Cornish Indian Chickens | 
1 Mammoth wae a. Turkeys, 
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in 
T. J. KENNEDY, Waverly, Miss. 
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pymerati« PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


You can cure 


your Rheamatiem Neuralgia, Sciatica or 


Price 25 and 50 Cents at Druggicets 








For 


DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTON, ILL. 





The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one.Dr.J. H, Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 
Oboiera whieh 


picture is on each. \. of imitations amd ac- 

cept no substitutes. bly gd for Dr. Snoddy + new 
on Gholera reulars and testimo: 

about his . dddress, — 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Ce., 


Branch Heuse—Des Moines, Ia. 


fi0G CHOLERA 


USE 


is made only by us. Dr. Smeddy's 


Alton, Ill., 0. 6. a. 

















of Page is more than made up in lasting quality. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE PENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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more cider 

YOR AULIC 
It pays Uke boat te buy the best ! { 
Send for Catalogue, free. . 
Davis-Johnson Go. 
Western + 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG CO, 7 
Box 2‘, Station U, Chicago, 


WHITMAN'S Raiemieus 


Tae Bo ce, a 
any other’ Gosted our 

ricee fae z 

py ha Cutters, 
Send for circulars. 

WHITMAN AGR'L C6. St Lovis, Mo. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 
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Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred, all 
registered and for sale at reasonable p 
Write, no trouble to answer, 

H. D. BURRUSS, Daum, Dlinois, 


MERINO SHEEP! Bet American 


Won more than all others at World's Fair and 
National Sheep Shearings. 90 extra rams. 
L. E. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Gentry Co., Mo. 
Beet REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE, 


vg SOLDOMETER sss 


an 
lar 2 cen’ 
Dept. R. W., Harrisburg, 


AS A CURE 


AND AS A PREVENTIVE OF ALL GERM DISEASES, 
This medicine, so long and favorably known 
and manufactured by this company, comes 
as near to being 

AN ABSOLUTE SPECIFIC 

for cholera in swine as any remedy sold for 

the cure of man or beast. 

Sick Hogs Rapidly Recover 
while healthy ones are rendered immune when 
Wm, Hall's Hog Cholera Cure 

is administered acco: to directions, 

(We have h of a Js on file.) 
Delivered at your express office, all charges prepaid 
upon receipt of price, Safe arrival guaranteed. 

One half doz. hotties $5; 1 cos, $8; % dos. $15; 8 doz, .S22 
Address, Wm. HALL MEDICINE O©O., 

310 N. Main 8t., St. Louis, 
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pedigrees. Also white pout: 

8. Also white poul- 

try. 8. F. BROWN, @ 
ASHMORE, ILLINOIS. 


























POLAND-CHINAS. 


W HAVE some 





Poland-China 
2; they are 
Prince Had - 
y 15962 and Expectance 21921, and out of sows of 
equaily good breeding. Also an automatic skim 
milk weigher for creamery, guod as new. 
L. A. SPIES BREEDING CO..S8t. Jacob, I) 


POLAND-CHINAS! 22m: 
by wilting Soon’ ‘Ame aauetae Stes very chaiee 
fall pigs of Black U, Br witkes, Perfection and 
80. Greenfield, Mo. bn KC & Memphis, re 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Ohina 

Boek obicke, " Wouts stock tor sues atell tases. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


At very reasonable prices and of the best breeding 
Registered stock, Write for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 
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DUROC-JERSEYS. 


TioR0UGHBRED DUROC-JERSEY pigs for saie 
Prices LW. East Alton,Il 

















)°RoG JERSEYS —10 head of pigs and sows, bred 
70% B. SAWYER, CHEMNTYALE. KAS. 

DUROG-JERSEYStersecrractts uote 
eee. PE MANNS, Ames, Til. 


Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! 
= ing. Setistaction guarantecd oF you 
8. O. WAGENER, Pana, Ill. 


of Duroc Jersey 
Rose Hill Herd toes"Sssice's 
Wri pigs from large prolific old sows sale. 

S.Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo 














She Pig Pen. 


HOG HOUSE PLANS. 


Im tthe Jast issue of the RURAL 
WORLD .a reader asks for advice as to 
plams for hog houses and yards. By way 
of suggestion, we present the following 
from an exchange: 

In the middle west states where hog 
raising ‘is one of the industries very 
largely engaged in, the breeders have 
portable hog houses and find them one 
of the most valuable adjuncts to the 
success of the industry. One may be 
constructed 6x8 feet in the form of the 
letter A, taking two poles 9 feet long, 
4 or 5 tmches thick, tapered at each end 
from bottom side for sill pieces, two 
pieces 6 feet long for cross sills, firmly 
pinned or nailed on top of long sills at 
ends. This makes a frame in the shape 
of a sled. Now take 14-foot boards, cut in 
two and nafl to cross sills. This makes 
both ends of the house and roof. The 
gable ends are sided up and down. Any 
one handy with saw and hammer can 
build one in a day. A horse will pull this 
house to any place desired. It will pass 
through almost any gate—and everyone 
having such a house admits it is sur- 
prising how convenient and warm it is. 
Each house should be built with an open- 
ing high up in each gable end—almost 
large enough for a man to crawl through, 
though not necessarily so large—and one 
of these openings should have a good 
sized light, while the other may be closed 
with a hinged or sliding door in cold 
weather. In warm weather or when it is 
desirable to have plenty of ventilation 
have both ends open and the 
house will be an ideal one for 
a het summer day. The door in sum- 
mer may be closed with a well built and 
easily fastened gate, which will afford 
plenty of ventilation. In such a house 
hardly any bedding is required, but the 
outside should have straw or manure 
banked all around to prevent the cold air 
going in between the bottom of the walls 
and the ground. A board floor is not a 
necessity, but in our state where there is 
such an abundance of cheap lumber every 
one building such a house would find it an 
advantage to have it fioored with inch 
boards, using common 2x4 stuff for the 
beams underneath, these beams ~_ broad 

own and to touch the ground. 
a advantage which such a house has 
when a sow is farrowing is that she is not 
go liable to crush her pigs when lying 
down as in the case of a house or pen that 
has straight sides. The slanting sides 
afford a space between the sow and the 
wall in which the little pigs would be safe 
if caught. At each end, the walls being 
straight, a 2x4 piece run across, with nar- 
row end to wall and nailed low enough to 
prevent sow touching the wall when lying 
down, would afford good protection to the 
pigs. As a general thing the sow will 
seek either of the slanting walls near 
which to build her nest. 
po bi brie REED AOE 


SUPPLIES FOR THE PIGS. 

When the farmer wants to make a suc- 
cess at pig feeding he must make sure 
that the supply of feed is of a desirable 
kind and in sufficient variety. Each year 
it dawns upon us that the variety of foods 
we may feed the pig is constantly honest 
ing, writes John M. Jamison in Stock- 
man and Farmer.” Not that we have not 
had these foods before, but we have not 
learned that they could be used for the 
pigs. Some foods are not acceptable with 
the farmer as pig feed because he does 
not know their value, or else because he 
is prejudiced against them, and will st 
try their use. To-day if we go to the loca 
mills we will find that in many cases we 
can buy all the bran we want, but no 
middlings. Now why is this? To a great 
extent because farmers think bran is but 
little better for pig feed than saw dust. 
We are aware that pigs do not take to it 
like they do to a wallow on a hot day. 
But they can be taught many things, one 
of which is to eat bran when fixed right 
for them. And the right way is to mix it 








with the middlings—equal parts by 
weight. It gives bone, and then when 
fed to the pig if properly managed it 


feeds the pastures. Now this feeding of 
the pastures is no small matter, yet the 
farmer expects everything of the pasture, 
and never thinks of feeding it. Most 
farmers, if they have met with the same 
conditions that were common to this sec- 
tion last winter, have found it difficult to 
get food to make slop, bran and middlings 
could be had only in limited quantities, if 
at all. Doubtless many have not tried 
to find a substitute, but have slipped back 
into the old way of using corn alone, 
and they as well as the pigs have suffer- 
ed from the consequences. 

Now it is well for us to plan against the 
repetition of these things the coming win- 
ter. Some have already started in that 
direction, others will need much prompt- 
ing and encouragement. In many sections 
where wheat is a failure large areas of 
oats have been sown. Most farmers count 
oats as desirable for horses, but do not 
use them for the other stock. They are 
excellent pig feed, particularly if ground 
and the hulls sifted out. Much better mix- 
ed with corn than for them to be wholly 








BERKSHIRES. 


—ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SHOATS 
Address Keyes FARM & Dairy Co., 
3685 Olive Street, St, Louis, Mo._ 





FOR SA 








Large English B®®*S#188S } # burs 
best of breeding. B. P. R. Chickens; Holstein Cat- 
le. G. W. MeINTOSH, MonETT, Mo. 


fined on corn. Instead of putting oats 
on the market at a very low rate save a 
supply for the brood sows and the pigs 
and stockers fed over winter. 

And then try if possible to put away 
some nice clover hay for the pigs. The 
pigs do not care whether it is the first 
crop or the aftermath, but they want it 





for bone and muscle and health, and 


should have it. Recewtly we have learned 
that turnips are a good winter feed for 
“wine. We have fea them te some ex- 
tent, but have never used them as per- 
‘sistently as necessary to cause the hogs 
‘to form a taste for them. This pear it 
shall be one of omr efforts to grow a 
crop and make them regularly a part ra- 
tion for the hogs. There is seldom a sea- 
son but that a crop can be grown, if man- 
aged right. Sow from the middle of July 
to the first of September on rich, well- 
Prepared soil. It will be a good plan for 
pig feeders to prepare a feed bin and dur- 
ing the fall if they find a supply of feed 
at the local mill that can be Rad cheap 
buy and store it. We never knew a 
farmer to have too much of this kind of 
feed on hand. 


THE HOG WALLOW. 





There are two #iies to every question, 
and in this there is much room for de- 
bate. Many successful swine raisers 
would not have a feed Jot where there was 
any chance for the swine to form a wal- 
low, and on the other hand there are in- 
telligent and successful feeders who would 
not think of feeding hoge without the 
wallow for the animals to lie in during 
the hot part of the season, says the “Ru- 
ral Kansan.” 

One thing is sume: The friend of the 
wallow has nature on his side af the ques- 
tion. It is as natural for the hog to take 
to the mud as for a hippopotamus, and for 
the same reason. Another thing; if hogs 
have the run of a Jot with a wallow in a 
shady place there will be no loss from 
overheating. As much cannot be said of a 
dry pen. The statement that the wallow 
is a source of disease depends very much 
on circumstances. ff there ie disease in 
the herd the wallow as well as sleeping 
sheds and feeding ground is Nable to be- 
come infected, but to no greater extent; 
and once infected it ts less Mable to trans- 
mit the disease than is the feeding place, 
unless the animals are forced to look to 
the wallow for their supply of drinking 
water. Of course our farmers are too in- 
telligent to raise hogs that way. 

A hog will not drink from a wallow if 
given clean, fresh water, and it is through 
the stomach only that disease germe of 
cholera, plague, etc., enter the system. 
With pure water at hand there need be lit- 
tle apprehension felt about the wallow. A 
wallow may not add to the neatness or 
appearance of the hog, but we believe it 
does add to his comfort and avoirdupois 
during the summer season, and these 
pointe are not overlooked by the success- 
ful farmers. There is much more danger 
in the dust of a dry shed or the dirt picked 
up on the feeding ground than in the 
wallow. 


THE SUCCESSFUL FEEDER. 


The man who stands by the hog all the 
time is the man who knows how to make 
the business pay, and here are some of 
his methods: He has good, well ventilat- 
ed shelter for his hogs by the time cold 
weather arrives, or in the event of hard, 
cold storms. He feeds at regular hours; 
his troughs are always empty when the 
hogs have finished their meals, yet they 
show signs of having had enough. He has 
a feeding floor and keeps it clean. He has 
provided pumpkins or squashes or roots, 
for he knows that in connection with 
grains these things have nutritive value 
that the chemist does not give them cred- 
it for. He knows how much his hogs are 
paying for his corn and other feed, and he 
knows he ought to sell them when they 
do not pay the market prices for it at 
least. His hogs are not wasting flesh 
rooting in the ground for alkalies to aid 
digestion, for he sees to it that salt, char- 
coal and ashes are within easy reach all 
the time. He has his fall litters separated 
from the spring pigs and feeds the first 
milk and a mixed ration that will develop 
bone and muscle and not fat, which is not 
what they want to lay on at this stage of 
the game. He has rye for late fall and 
early spring pasture and his brood sows, 
old and young, are separate from other 
hogs, that they may receive the food and 
care they need in their special business. 
He gets well paid for his labor in the ma- 
nure he saves and applies to his fields and 
that would be lost to the farm if his feed- 
ing stuffs were sold away from it. He is 
delighted with high prices, of course, but 
when they are low he fails to see any 
market that will pay him better for his 
produce than well-fed and well-cared-for 
hogs.—Farm, Stock and Home. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT HOGS. 





Hogs in herd are tremendously gregari- 
ous, they feed and range and sleep in 
gangs. Their leaf beds are heaped to- 
gether as soon as the frost falls. The 
older animals begin the heaping and the 
pigs fall quickly in line. At first the 
mound is moderate, but when cold or 
snow threatens, it grows as if by magic. 
Not only leaves, but low, bushy brush 
and strawy sedge are gnawed off and car- 
ried in great mouthfuls to reinforce the 
bed. If 20 hogs are to sleep in it, it will 
be breast high to a man before the ac- 
cumulation ceases. Then as soon as feed- 
ing is over the hogs make a dash for it, 
burrow under and bury themselves, head 
and ears, in its depths. They lie cross- 
and-pile, any fashion, indeed, which brings 
them as close together as possible. As the 
cold increases in the night, those upon the 
outer edge push under between their 
sleeping mates, thus rousing them to 
squeal discontent. 

A suckling sow makes her own bed and 
drives away from it everything except her 
pigs. She heaps it conically, gets upon 
top, works herself half way down in it, 
then whirls around and around, until she 
has hollowed for herself and her piggies 
a snug nest. After she lies down in it, 
with her pigs strung along her side, she 
rises upon her forelegs and with her snout 
flings the bedstuff all over her litter. 
Upon a bitter day the hogs do not leave 
the bed. Hogs of every sort lie asleep 
through the cold unless driven out by 
hunger. 

Sight of a vicious or even a teasing dog, 
no doubt, brings back to the herd hog 
memory of the time when his forebears 
fought off wolves. For he adopts the 
same method of defense—forms a ring 
with his stronger companions, inside of 
which the weaker are sheltered. The ring 
faces out, bristling and uttering its gut- 
teral war cry. If the dog leaps at it it 
swiftly becomes a longish oval, r hing 
out to meet and rend him. 

No other animal has been more modified 
by civilization and none reverts more 
quickly to the original wild state. Three 
generations of running wild suffice to turn 
the smooth, round, short-snouted Berk- 
shire, all meat, almost no feet, into the 
razor-back or hazel-splitter, thin, lank, 
leggy, lop-eared, sharp-snouted, an Ish- 
mael in bristles, running like deer, if run- 
ning be possible, fighting as only a wild 
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hog can fight when battle is imperative. | 
The tusks which have been half obliter- 
atod in the process of civilization get back 





size and strength. At a yeer old they are | 
formidable, at two murderous, at three or | 
five more deadly than a «sword They | 
afford a certain index of age up to six 


years, but are commonly broken im fights 
long before that time. Wild boars are | 
very ill-tempered and when worsted in 

fighting often revenge themselves by rip- | 
ping the bark from trees a: high as they | 
ean reach.—New York Sun 


SKIM MILK FOR HOGS. 





Skim milk should always be used when 
it is available. It is not only a good 
flesh producer im itself, but it also makes | 
the ordinary grain feeds more digestible 





and so adds greatly to their value. While 
skim milk alone is rarely profitable, from | 
20 to 40 pounds being required to make a | 
pound of meat, when mixed with grain in 
the proportion or 3 pounds or less of milk | 
to each pound of grain its value is greatly | 
increased. In a test reported by C. P. 
Goodrich 1 bushel of corn produced 10 
pounds of pork, and 100 pounds of skfm 


milk produced 5 pounds of pork, when fed 
separately. When fed together, however, 
the mixture produced 18 pounds of meat, 
an increase of 3 pounds due to the mixing. 
If the corn was worth 25 cents per bushel, 
the milk was worth 12.6 cents per 100 
pounds; if the corn was worth 4 cents, 
the milk was worth 31.4 cents. Extended 
tests in the feeding of milk have been 
made at the Utah station, and among the 
facts brought out by the work are these: 
“The hogs fed on the milk-and-grain ra- 
tion make much more rapid gains than 
either those fed on milk alone or on grain 
alone. The time required to make 100 
pounds of gain was 79 days for the hogs 
fed on milk and grain, 11¢ days for those 
fed on grain alone, and 147 days when the 
feed was milk alone. The milk-and-grain- 
fed lots required 258 pounds of digestible 
matter, the milk-fed 2.85 pounds, and the 

in-fed lots 3.19 pounds to make one 
erund of gain in live weight. In this 
case 100 pounds of skim milk took the 
place of 2.2 pounds of grain in the mix- 
ture. Work at other stations has given 
very similar results and has demonstrated 
that when not more than 4 pounds of 
skim milk is used with each pound of 
grain the milk is worth from 15 to 30 cents 
per 100 pounds. The younger and smaller 
the hogs the higher is the value of the 
milk. For full-grown and aged animals it 
is of less value. It may be taken as a 
safe rule that it is profitable to pay at 
jJeast 15 cents per 100 pounds for all the 
skim milk needed to make four times the 
weight of the grain fed, and where it is 
impossible to secure enough for all the 
hogs the available supply should be given 
to those pigs nearest the weaning age 
and to sows suckling pigs.—Farmers Re- 
view 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


E. E. AXLINE, of Oak Grove, Jackson 
Co., Mo., was visited recently by a RU- 
RAL WORLD field man, who wanted to 
inspect Mr. A.’s herd of Poland-China 
hogs. He found the herd in good shape, 
with about 100 spring pigs on hand, 40 of 
which are sired by the great Missouri 
Black Chief, 40 by A Chief and the rest by 
Model Boy. Coming from the sows they 
do, and sired by such boars, they could 
not help being a splendid lot of pigs. Mr. 
Axline will offer to the public in his Octo- 
ber 31 sale a splendid lot of pigs. 
J. W. AND ROLLA OLIVER, of Dear- 
born, Platte Co., Mo., have for a long time 
been on the lookout for a choice boar to 
cross on their Berkshire sows. They final- 
ly selected one at Hood Farm, Lowell, 
Mass. He carries a large per cent of im- 
ported blood close up, being by Highclere 
King of H. F., a boar by the imported 
Wantage King of H. F., that carries 68% 
per cent of the blood of the great brood 
sow Wantage Poetess B. Wantage King 
of H. F. is out of Highclere XV., one of 
the best sows ever imported by Hood 
Farm. The dam of Messrs. Oliver’s boar 
is Stratton Lizzie IX., by Duke Ill. of 
Hood Farm, out of Stratton Lizzie. Duke 
III. is by the great boar King Longfellow, 
out of a Duchess sow by the $750 Model 
Duke. Stratton Lizzie is an imported sow 
and one that was personally selected by 
Mr. Hood.—Lee’s Summit (Mo.) Journal. 
WHEN DRIVING or handling hogs, 
have them reasonably empty, thereby sav- 
ing much labor and risk. You will also 
put more pounds on the scales and have 
them in much better condition for the 
buyer, than if full when leaving the pen. 
If a hog is heated when the stomach is 
full it effects its appetite for several days; 
hence there will be a heavy loss to the 
r. 
— SOW, in most cases, will take the 
boar from the second to the fourth day 
from farrowing, and if she is not served 
then, or fails to get with pig, she will not, 
as a general thing, breed again until the 
pigs have been weaned from two to four 
weeks; if not too much suckled down, in 
about three weeks. 
JUNE K. KING, of Peabody Farm, near 
Marshall, Mo., has all the leading strains 
of the Berkshire breed of hogs. The three- 
year-old boar, bred by Mr. King, King's 
Longfellow, 50305, by King Longfellow, 
36379, dam Lady Lee of Peabody X, 45275, 
by Col. Mills, 31712, second dam by the 
great Longfellow, is a boar of as good 
quality as any that was ever used or 
owned on the Peabody Farm. This boar 
would be parted with now at the very low 
price of $50. We can assure our readers 
the price is a very low one for this boar. 
The other sire in use is the two-year-old 
boar, Baron Duke XXVIII, 0014, by 
Baron Lee VI., 33446, dam Royal Beauty 
XLI. 2%124, by Longfellow. This is a good 
boar and he is siring some splendid pigs. 
The herd cf sows is in good shape. Mr. 
King has as good a lot of pigs individual- 
ly for sale as he ever bred. All old breed- 
ers know the Peabody Berkshires have 
produced some of the good ones of the 
breed. Look up the adv. and then go and 
see these herds, and enjoy one of the 
pleasantest days of your life. 
8. F. BROWN, Ashmore, IIl., has some 
Chester White pigs that are good enough 
to ship on approval and which he will sell 
to any one wanting good stock of this 
breed. He also has White Holland tur- 
keys, White Pekin ducks and White P. 
Rocks and Single-Combed White Leg- 
horn chickens that will please. Write to 
him and get prices. 
MESSRS. CHENOWETH BROS,., of La- 
throp, Mo., were called upon recently by 
our field man, who reports that he found 
their herd of Poland-China hogs in good 
shape, with a splendid lot of pigs on hand 
for this fall and winter trade. They also 
have 8 acres of medium and dwarf soy 


beans, black cow and black-eyed cow 
peas. More extended mention will be 
made later of this firm and their busi- 
ness. 


8. M. BIGGERSTAFF & SON are an- 
other firm of Lathrop, Mo., breeders of 
Poland-China hogs. They have a small 
but choice herd of hogs, and what they 
send out will be first-class. 

M. M. ANDERSON, of the same place, 
has a crop of Poland-China pigs not large 
in number, but extra good in quality. 





The Shepherd. 








SUGGESTIONS TO SHEEP OWNERS. 


BREEDING RAMS.—It is high time for 
sheep owners who expect to purchase | 
rams for this season's mating to be look- 
ing around for what they want. True the 
time for mating varies greatly, according 
to the purpose for which lambs are raised, 
as is set forth in an article on this page, 
but the majority of RURAL WORLD| 
readers want lambs to come in March, | 


April and May. For March lambs the 
|ewes must be mated in October. There 
are, then, only about two months in 
which to make provision for rams if 
March lambs are wanted; and unless one 
can buy rams near home, two months is 
none too much time in which to look up 
breeders who are advertising their stock, 
get into correspondence with them, make 


selections, get the purchases 
get them accustomed 
roundings. 

THE SHEE? INDUSTRY is in a flour- 
ishing condition at present and promises 


home 
to their new 


and 
sur- 


to continue so, and doubtless there will 
be a good demand for breeding rams. 
Breeders who have stock to sell will have 
no trouble in finding purchasers if they 


will make the fact that: the y have stock 
for sale known. 


Doubtless many will be satisfied to use 
a grade ram on the flock, thinking that it 
will not pay to expend the additional 
amount required to buy a full blood ram. 
Such is a penny-wise-pound-foolish policy 
which we hope will be followed by but 


few RURAL WORLD readers. 
ing but full blood males. 


Use noth- 





L. E. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Gentry 
Co., Mo., has a flock of Merino sheep sec- 
ond to none in quality in this country, as 
awards at the Columbian Exposition and 
other great fairs abundantly prove. He 

as a number of extra fine rams for sale 
which should be in great demand. Read 
his advertisement in another column and 
write for prices. Mr. Shattuck’s standing 
among breeders is of the highest and our 
readers are assured of right treatment by 
him. 

HARRY D. BURRUSS, proprietor of 
Hazel Glen Stock Farm, Daum, Greene 
Co., Ill, is better prepared this season 
than ever before to furnish his many cus- 
tomers with first-class Cotswold sheep. 
We can highly recommend Mr. Burruss to 
our many readers and would advise those 
who are on the lookout for new blood 
with which to improve their fiocks to 
write him for prices, then order a sheep. 
Full particulars regarding the flock will 
be given later. See advertisement in an- 
other column. 


CROSSING ANGORAS 


ON COMMON 
GOATS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Would it be 
profitable to put Angora bucks with com- 
mon goats to improve the breed? Would 
the RURAL WORLD advise such cross- 
ing? Give us your best thoughts on this 
subject, and oblige, yours very truly, 

gd. CC. 

We have had no experience with goats 
and are unable to advise as to the cross- 
ing suggested, but will be glad to 
hear from RURAL WORLD readers who 
have had experience or opportunities to 
observe, as to what would be the result of 
crossing Angora bucks on common goats. 
Our opinion, based on general principles, 
would be against it. 

ANGORA GOAT QUERIES. 


Is There a Market for the Surplus? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am a reader 
of your very valuable paper, and have 
been much interested in the articles I 
have seen from time to time in regard to 
Angora goats. Now, down here we have 
the ideal place for any animal that can 
live and thrive on brush, as we have 
an abundance of the latter, but the ques- 
tion that I would like to see answered is, 
can we get a market for our surplus 
stock, that is by shipping to the regular 
cattle or sheep markets of the East? I do 
not see them quoted. I am very desirous 
of going into this business, but do not 
want to depend on local demand or by 
selling to other farmers, and then when 
we would have our neighborhood well 
stocked find no demand in the regular 
markets. WM. J. GRIMWOOD. 

Pottawatomie Co., Okl. 


FOR THE GOOD OF SHEEP. 





Dip the lambs; this is the easiest way 
to keep external parasites in check. 

Sheep should be permitted to lie out 
of doors nights only when the ground 
is warm and dry. 

The ‘“‘woolly” taste of mutton has been 
very largely bred out, and we seldom 
hear it referred to now. 

See to it that sheep have only pure wa- 
ter to drink; this will prevent the en- 
trance of internal parasites, 

We take it for granted that no hu- 
mane shepherd will allow his sheep to 
summer in a pasture without shade. 

Good fences are needed in the sheep 
pasture. A weak place in the fence may 
teach the sheep tricks that will forever be 
an annoyance. 

The hills seem to be the natural pas- 
tures of sheep. We have many hills that 
are covered with such growths that they 
are valuable only as sheep pastures. Un- 
fortunately there are many such pastures 
in this country that have no kind of live: 
stock on them. 

A sheep that eats rapidly is a better 
sheep to handle than one that eats slow- 
ly. Some sheep breeders regard this as 
one of the best indications as to the 
value of a sheep. An Ohio breeder says 
that when he goes to buy a sheep for a 
breeder he takes out his watch and 
counts the number of movements made by 
the jaws of the sheep per minute as they 
eat. He finds that some eat 50 per cent 
more rapidly than others, and those are 
the ones he buys.—Exchange. 


FEEDING LAMBS. 


' 





We have progressed far beyond the old 
practice in feeding lambs. it used to be 
that the ewe reared the lamb, and on 
nothing more than the pasture provided. | 
Then the science of feeding was not 80, 
well known and there was, in fact, no 
need to know any more of it than was 
then current, because no one had any 
use for a lamb until it became a three- 
year-old sheep. Now the bulk of the laino 
crop goes to market before the end of the 
first year, and with less than a yeas 
feeding we get all the profit made by the 
ancient method of three years. But this 
feeding is a scientific process, and is 
based on new information, and equally on 
new introduced foods. For instance, we 
now feed our lambs on rape, one of the 





most valuable of all green fodders and one 





| PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.u0 each. Year 


by year the same. Price t. 





Stocked up. — 
. L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 


Address 








Mo’s Black 


Also choice gilts bred for fa}! litters 


Prices reaso: 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900. 





Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.'s Black Chief 19698, A's Chief 21014 (by Chief Tec. 24) and other well bred boars 
le. Ord 


booked as rece vec 


. ers 
EB. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, JAcKSON Co., Mo 





Improves the wool. 


CURES Goad and Ticks. 





SKABOURA DI 


Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


and $3. Send for descriptive pamphlets 
16 Branch Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








either 0) 
‘kerels for sa 


mor bred. Silver Laced W: 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


100 HEAD spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars 


for service. A nice lot of yearling sow 
hatehing at $1.00 per 15; also a few nic 
ce. 


bd exes 
at6i.00each. We can suit you in price and quality. 0 Write us at on 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 








Open gilts, gilt edged, out of dams b: 
Chief, Look Me Over and Clay Dee; all 
all of Oct, and Nov., ‘#9, farrow 
spring pigs of same breeding. 


15—Missouri’s Black Chief 19399—15 


Chief Perfection 24, Chief Tecumseh 24, Chief I Know, U. 8 
tate fair winners of their day; also 4 boars of the above breeding, 
Your inspection and business invited if 

J 


ou want something good. Also 
. R, YOUNG, RICHARDS, Mo 





Black U. 8 
bred for fall litters. Call on or address, 


CHOICE GILTS FOR SALE! 


By King Hadley, Turley’s Chief Tecumseh 24, W. B's Chief, one of Mo. Black Chief best sons, and Black 
Tecumseh, and out of dams by Best on Barth, | Am Chief 24, by Chief I Am, Y 

Also a few boars, same age and breeding at bargain 

J. M. 


Mo. Black Chief, Taylor's 
rices if taken soon; part of the gilis are 
RLEY, Stotesbury, Vernon Co 





Wareh and xpi Dias, Wo W0- an 
cheap after June Ist. Young stock Sept. Ist. 


Duroc-Jerseys and W.:P. Rocks! 





lew chofoe hens 


or s 
‘B.S. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo. 





you want, 


or what is better, come and inspec 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


Write for what 
t the stock. 








EDW. B 


The Opening Event of the Age! ! 


AUGUST I10, 1900, 
GREAT POLAND-CHINAS £070 SEB HIGHEST BIDDER.—a 


aders sired by Chief Perfection 2 snd Perfect |’ Kace 
great herd headers 5 y Chief Perfection 2, a: erfect | Know. The catalog tells t ; 
send for it and get ready forthe sale AUG. 10, at EL Paso, ILL. ' Write for Catalog to > ie aioe & an 


ROUG 


Treat offeri 
erfect I 


of 60 head: 


m No. 2 and now, and 


SEI Paso, Illinois. 





OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL, 


BREEDER OF 
HIGH CLA88 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 





by which more growth is made at less 
cost than from any other feed. At the 
same time we have cotton seed meal, 
which is the cheapest nutriment we can 
supply to a feeding animal, and which, if 
mixed in equal proportions with bran to 
dilute somewhat its excessive concentra- 
tions, we may begin to use when the 
lambs are a month old, All that needs to 
be done is to provide a separate pen into 
which the ewes cannot enter but the 
lambs may creep and furnish it with a 
shallow feed trough and once the lambs 
find their way into it. they will feed them- 
selves and grow and make such a solid 
frame, to be afterward built upon by the 
rape feeding, as gives as much growth in 
nine months as used to be made in twice 
that time. Separate the young lambs 
from the ewes now. It will save some 
waste of growth spent in the frolicking 
of these prematurely excitable little 
things. Supply the sheep with tarred feed 
troughs or salt licks as an antidote for 
botfiy, which is now tormenting the flock. 
Keep the tar fresh on these. Have plenty 
of chunks of rock salt scattered about the 
pasture for the sheep. But protect them 
from waste by rain. We know not what 
troubles may be thus escaped from. Salt 
is an aid to digestion. The gastric fluid of 
the stomach has a considerable quantity 
of the acid of salt (the hydrochloric) and 
it is by means of salt that nature provides 
for the constant supply of this important 
digestive agent. For this reason wild ani- 
mals have salt licks where they secure 
their supply, but the shepherd must sup- 
ply his sheep with it. Sulphur is not solu- 
ble, as salt is, and while it is an important 
element of the wool, it seems that it is 
best provided in the food. It is not easily 
absorbed as salt is, and when given to 
sheep in its common form it acts as a 
purgative and does harm. Thus it is best 
given in the food; and as rape contains a 
large quantity of sulphur—the young 
plant in the condition in which it is con- 
sumed by sheep, containing 16 per cent 
of sulphuric acid in its ash, which is equal 
to two pounds in the thousand pounds of 
the fresh green plant—it is easily per- 
ceived how useful this plant is for the 
growth of the fleece of the sheep. In- 
deed, there is no other plant grown which 
is more completely indispensable for the 
welfare of the flock than this. Of course, 
the rape supplies this needed sulphur for 
the wool, and, in addition, its favorable 
medicinal effect on the sheep—regulating 
the bowels favorably, as it does—is an- 
other important matter to consider as to 
its value for feeding the flock.—Sheep 
Breeder. 





ASCERTAINING THE AGE OF SHEEP. 





At birth the central temporary incisors, 
usually termed ‘milk teeth,’’ are to be 
seen above the gum, the cutting edges 
of the second and third pair being almost, 
if not entirely, through, and the others 
to be felt beneath it, says correspondent 
in the “‘London Farm and Home.” In all 
cases three or four weeks’ time sees all 
the temporary incisors up, besides which 
there are three molars in each of the up- 
per and lower jaws. From the age of one 
month up to the time of cutting the cen- 
tral permanent incisors at about 15 
months, the only changes that occur are 
confined to the molar teeth, which are not 
taken into consideration in estimating the 
age of sheep, except in cases of dispute 
or for exhibition purposes. The ordinary 





farmer and dealer relies on the indica- 
tions of the incisor teeth alone, and for 
all practical purposes they suffice. When 


it is said that no change takes place, we 


except wear, but this also need not be 


| seriously considered in estimating age in 


lambs, and an animal under 12 months 
old will have a mouthful of temporary 
incisors. 

Permanent dentition is considerably af- 
fected by breed and the nature of the 
food, late maturing sheep on poor keep 
being from three to six months later in 
acquiring each pair of their large and per- 
manent incisors than those better fed. 
Each sheep liberally fed may acquire its 
first pair of permanent incisors as early 
as 10 months, the second at 18 months, the 
third at 27 months and the fourth at 
about three years. 

When sheep are 


“full-mouthed,” and 





come less perpendicular, slant outward,. 
assume narrower dimensions in each di- 
rection, and separate from each other, 
The teeth wear down at a different ra- 
tio, according to the pasture or the feed- 
ing, and they often become broken, loose, 
and fall out, more perhaps from feeding 
and constitutional peculiarity than from 
age. 


CARE OF BREEDING SHEEP. 


The care required by breeding sheep 
throughout the year depends largely on 
the breed and what we are breeding for, 
writes Charles I. Allen in the “N. E. 
Homestead.” If the object is to raise ear- 
ly winter lambs for market the ewes 
should have all sucking lambs taken 
away, and the ram turned with them as 
s00n a8 possible after the first of May. 
The ram should be a thoroughbred of 
Some one of the mutton breeds and as 
good a one of the breed as we can get. 
The ewes are more apt to mate when their 
milk is drying off and the sooner we can 
get the lambs after the first of October 
the better price we can get for them. 

The ewes should now be kept on good 
Pasture and if thin should be fed some 
grain so as to get them in g00d condition 
before lambing time. If pasture is short 
a field of dwarf essex rape is an excellent 
substitute which may be fed until snow 
comes. If at any time the sheep should 
show any indications of having parasites 
they should be dipped in some 

good shee 

dip. As all sheep are Mable to the attack 
of internal parasites, they should have 
worm powder mixed with salt before 
them at all times, It is presumed that we 
have warm stables provided or we would 
not attempt to raise winter lambs. As 
s00n @8 SNOW comes the ewes should be 
kept in stable, with plenty of bedding and 
running spring water where they can get 
it at all times. If the Stables are suffi- 
ciently warm it is well to shear the ewes 
cepeciaiiy tr aL ae ag in for the winter, 

ey show ‘4 
ing ticks on them. ane ar A Ree 

As soon as the ewes have lambed, t 
grain ration should be gradually’ od 
creased so as to give them all they will 
eat, with plenty of good rowen hay and 
roots of some kind or good sweet ensilage. 
For grain, I prefer good wheat bran and 
corn or corn meal. Oats are also good, 
but usually too expensive. A small quan- 
a of linseed oil meal is also desirable, 
f the lambs begin to come in October, 
some of them will be ready to sell by 
Christmas, The ewes from which the 
lambs are taken can Sometimes be in- 
duced to foster other lambs that may have 
lost their mothers or be twins. If not 
provided with other lambs they should be 
Separated from the others and fed little 
or no grain and their udders carefully 
milked out until all danger of inflamma- 
tion has passed. If the object is to raise 
spring lambs to come in February and 
March, the care of the ewes is much the 
same, but the ram should not be turned 
with them until September and at that 
time they will readily mate without any 
special care. They do not need as much 
grain or as careful housing in the early 
winter, and the stables do not need to be 
as warm. 

Again if the object is to have the lambs 
come in May and June, when the ewes are 
on pasture, the time of mating should be 
delayed until December. The ewes may 
be kept through the winter with little or 
no grain and if the ground is bare they 
may run out of doors much of the time. 
Raising lambs at this season requires less 
care and expense than in the winter, but 
the prices obtained for them are much 
less and we lose much of the valuable ma- 
nure that the grain-fed ewes and lambs 
make through the winter. If we are rais- 
ing sheep for their wool principally, there 
is no particular object in having the 
lambs come early and probably May or 
June lambs are the most profitable, 

In summing up. Whatever object we 
are breeding for, the ewes should be fed 
at all times so as to keep themselves and 
their lambs in healthy growing condition 
and the early lambs especially should be 
forced as fast as possible by means of ex- 
tra food given to the ewes. They should 
also be kept free from internal and ex- 
ternal parasites of all kinds by the use of 
suitable remedies and preventatives. 


—_____ 

WILL BUY CHOLERA HOGS.—The 
following, clipped from the Jerseyville 
qi.) “Republican,” may interest our 
readers: 

Editor “Republican: We hear that hog 
cholera is raging near Fieldon, Ill, and as 
the average farmer cannot afford to lose 
his hogs, we have this offer to make to 
any and all: We have a positive cholera 
preventive and cure, and we are ready to 
buy from 100 to 1,000 cholera hogs and pay 
cash for them, or will take any herd of 
cholera hogs and cure them for half. Re- 
spectfully yours, 

RIPLEY HARDWARE COMPANY. 

Grafton, Ill., June 20, 1900. 

The Ripley Hardware Company are 





using the Snoddy Remedy, manufactured 


the teeth in full wear, they gradually be- {at Alton, Ill. 





She Markets}: 








WHEAT, on track—Soft red winter low- 
er; rather quiet. 

No. 2 red, new, Tic to 74%c delivered 
either side of river—closing at 74%c; sack- 
ed dumped in Ad. and St. L. elevators at 
Tac. 


No. 3 red, new, at = to 74%c delivered | 


this side, a 
side; sacked dumped in Ad. elevator at 7c. 
No. 4, new at 69c to 724@73c—top rates 
on fancy 
No. 2 hard, 7l4c to 72c 
CORN, on track—Mixed 
easier, white about steady 
No. 2 mixed, 40c to 404gc delivered 
No. 2 white, 42%@43c delivered 
2 yellow, 40%c delivered 
OATS, on track—White lower 
both new and old, but in demand 
about steady 
No. 2 mixed, new, 2 
No. 3 mixed, new, 
No. 4 mixed, new, 28c delivered. 
No. 2 Northern, new, 24%c; old, 26@26%4c. 


nd 72%c to 73%c delivered East 


apparently 





again, 





a 2445 


c delivered 





No. 2 white, new, 26%c; old, 274@28e. 

No. 3 white, new, 2%'ec@2t« nominal; old, 
BY%cG@2ic for light to choice. 

No. 4 white, new, 24%c@25c delivered; 





old, 2@25%c delivered 
RYE, on track—New No. 2 nominal East 
Bide at 54%4c to Sie delivered 


PRICES ON "CHANGE. 


The following table “shows the range of 








Cc in future and cash grain: 
_s Closed. Range Closed 
Saturday To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— : a! aes ee 
74 7 73 73 @ 
July 4b = ia 
75 @i3% 74% 
7644@76 76 
July ..38%b 38 b 
Aug 3 yl aS 
Sept . 38%@38 38 
Year ..34 3A%~GSA 344% b 
Oats— 


ae a 3% n 
Sept... ct 
ae * 
Cash wheat, corn and oats range 
Last Year. Saturday. To -day. 





4@75 
No. 2 red....71 @72 15 @i6 74% 
No. 3 red....68 @70% 73%4@75 73 om 
No. 4 winter.644@68 70 @72 69 2G72 





Jo. 2 hard..70 @.... 72 @72% 71 @i2 
Ne. 3 cook 67 @8 7 @l 70 @.... 
ONo. 2 @.... 0 @u 0 @40% 
No. 3 "“' 39 @.... 39%@.. 
No. 2 white.34 swat" a tal 
No. 3 white. .33 43 @.... 42%@. 
 -Z 95s oe 3%@24% A G@A% W%4@2% 
Ry eRe 214@2 BY%@.... 2%@24 
No. 2 North.4%4@.... 25%@.... 24%@. 
No. 2 white.26%@28  27%4@2 27%4@28 
©. 3 white.25%4@27 26%4@27% 24%@26% 


Ne 4 white .24%4@25% 2%%4@26 20 @22 


BRAN—Weak and easier. Bulk bran 
nominally 68c East St. Louis basis. This 
side—1 car 100-pound bran on track (225 
sacks) at 68c, 600 sacks bran f. 0. b. barges 
(for Southern shipment) p. t.— said to be 
equal to 8c. 

HAY—Received 325 tons local and 50 tons 
through; shipped 260 tons. Small offerings, 
only 5 cars arriving E. side, 
mand very light and no advance obtain- 
able. Condition of new hay now coming 
in not so good, owing to late choice, $13@ 


14 for No. 1, $11.50@12.50 for No. 2, $9.50@11 
for No. 3. Prairie—$9 for choice, $7 H0a8 
for No. 1, $7@7.80 for No. 2; $6@6.50 for No. 


3. Clover, $9@11.50. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy $2.50@2.75 spot, 
and $3.15 bid for prime new to arrive Aug. 
Other seed nominal. Per 100 Ibs.: Millet 
70c@$i—prime German more. Clover $2 to 
$6.25. Hungarian ®@66c; redtop 30c to $6. 
Orders higher. 























WOOL. 

Missouri and I}linois— : 
Medium combing ......---0++se+eees 20% 
Medium clothing .. 19 @20 
Braid and low ...«+++-+-+ 18 @18% 
Burry and clear mixed . okt jt 
Slightly burry ....-..+++- 15 gic 
Light fine P 16 
Hard bossy 

eavy fine 

ee and Nebraska— 
Bright medium .........sssseeeeeees 19 @19% 
Fine medium 14 @15% 
Dark and sandy . 14 gi¢ 
Light = P 13 = 
Heavy fine ..... ---.s++s+++ .1l @l 

Texas, I. T. and Okiahoma— = 
Medium ......  ccccecceeceeeceeeseeee int 
Medium (fleeces). .19' @2 


Coarse and low.. 
Fine medium ... 
Light fine .. 
Heavy fine 

Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces) 


No. 2! "23 @23% 
Burry 
Angora goat ha 
Clean and clear Py 
BBUrTy on... cece ce ceeeeeeseeeeeeeens 
Black and seedy from 4c to 6c a pound 


less than quotations. 





COTTON. 

There was quite an 5 imgeev ement, in cot- 
ton to-day, the feeling being very much 
better and good buying sending prices up 
some. There were other bullish factors, 
however, among which was the big ad- 
vance at Liverpool. There was but little 
cotton for sale during the day and weath- 
er in the South was said to be almost per- 
fect for the plant. Liverpool cables re- 
ported an advance of 1.164 and futures 
closed 4@8 points up. A large business 
was done at New York and at the close of 
the day futures were found to be from 1} 
to 6 points higher. 

Local market quiet and unchanged. 
sales. 
Ordinary ...... 
Good ordinary 
Low middling . 


9-16 
1-16 
7-16 





Middling fair . 
Tinges and stains, Y@X%e below white. 
Bagging, per yard—1%-lb. 8c; 2-Ib. 8%; 

2%-lb. 8%c. Iron cotton ties $1.32. Hemp 

twine 9c per Ib. 


WATERMELONS—Scarce and strong. 
Car lots on track at $100 to $150 for small 
to medium and $180@210 for choice to fancy 
heavy loaded. Jobbing sales from $12.50@ 
15.00 per 100 for medium to $25 for large. 
Sales on track: 1 car Georgia (29,800 
pounds) $210; 2 cars Arkansas (one Satur- 
day afternoon and one to-day) at $180 
each; Missouri—1 car at $100, 1 at $106, 1 at 
$111, 1 at $126, 1 at $149. 

CANTALOUPES—Quiet and unchanged. 
Illinois (Alton) gems at $1.25@1.50 for 
standard crates and 25@30c per %-bushel 
basket for choice—some off in condition 
selling at 50c for standard crates and 10@ 
20c for %-bushel baskets. Southeast Mis- 
souri gems at 20@25c per %-bushel basket. 
Arkansas gems at 25c per %-bushel basket 
and bushel crates fancy at 9c@$1.00—but 
offerings mostly overripe and not selling. 
Home-grown gems sold at l5c to 30c per 
%-bushel basket. 

PEACHES—Receipts large. Market 
barely steady under the heavy offerings. 
Mississippi and Tennessee peck boxes at 


Mixed | 


but the de-; 
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vasket crates at 25@35c. Ala- 
bama elbertos at 25c to S0c per 4-basket 
crat Home-grown and near-by receipts 

Sc to 40c per %-bushel basket for 
specked and damaged less. 


sound 





APPLES—Lower and weak under larger 
land increasing receipts and disproportion- 
ate demand. Lots in barrels quotable at 
| tre ym $1.75 to $2.25 for fair to choice and at 
$2.50 for fancy red or yellow varieties. 
| Ho yme-grown sold loose from wagons at 
$1.75 to $2.25 per barrel measure. Sales: 5 
| barrels green at $1.75, 5 do and 5 pippin at 
| $2 10 and 10 benona and 2% choice green at 


PLUMS—Steady; offerings lighter. Con- 
signed lots wild goose at 40@50c per 6-gal- 
lon case, 20c per 1-3-bushel box, 15c per 
peck box, 20c to 30@35c per %-bushel bask- 
Chickasaw and 
common varieties neglected and nominal 
at 15@20c per %-bushel basket for sound— 
soft and leaking are unsalable. 


et—soft and overripe less. 


Japan 
and Botan plums at 40c per %-bushel bask- 
et Home-grown wild goose sold at 0@ 
35c and Chickasaw at 15@20c per %-bushel 
basket 

PEARS—Lower. Near-by common va- 
rieties quotable at 20c and sugar pears at 
s0@50c per %-bushel basket. 


GRAPES—Dul!l. Arkansas Moore's ear- 
ly in 4-basket crates at 65@85c per crate. 
Alabama white varieties at 50c per 4-bask- 


et crate. Mississippi Ives at 25c and Dela- 


ware at 50c per climax basket. 
CURRANTS—Northern slow sale at 75c 

per 4-gallon case. 
BLACKBERRIES—Scarcer. Receipts 

light and stock quite soft. Sales at 20@ 


25c per 3-gallon tray for soft up to 60c for 
choice. 

CHERRIES—Michigan 4-gallon cases of- 
fered at $1, but not selling 


CRAB APPLES 
bushel basket. 

POTATOES—Home-grown early Ohio 
ranged loose from farmers’ 
20c per bushel, fancy bluff stock bringing 
more. Receipts by rail and river were 
light; but the market was just as dull as 


—Dull at 20@25c per %- 


wagons at 8@ 


it could be, comparatively low and weak. 
Late Saturday and yesterday morning 
about 425 sacks sold in lot? at 15@16e and 
18c. 

ONIONS—Receipts by rail and _ river 


were over 1,000 packages. Inactive and 
easy in price, the shipping demand being 
light. Sales: Yellow—68 sacks at 40c; red 
—26 and 20 sacks at 42%c. 

*TOMATOES—Firm under a good ship- 
ping demand. 


Home-grown sold in ship- 
ping order at 65c per bushel box and 37c 
per %-bushel box for half ripe and at 59@ 
@c per bushel loose for ripe. Orders 
charged 75c per bushel box. 
EGGS—Unchanged. Offerings ample for 
the limited demand prevailing. Newly- 
gathered at 9%c loss off. Held, heated 
and doubtful lots 1@2c per dozen less. 
| BUTTER-—Steady. Market firmest on 
creamery first, good ladle-packed and 
;country store packed—these kinds being 
in light offering and best demand; cream- 
ery extra in ample supply and in limited 





request. Creamery—Extra, 19c; firsts, 17c; 
seconds, l6c. Ladle-packed—Extra, lic; 
firsts, l6c. Yairy—Extra, 15c; firsts, 14c; 
grease, 41G4%ec. Country—Choice, 12%c; 


poor to fair, l0@1l1c. 





CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at llc, 
singles at 11%c, Y. A. at lic; New York, | 
; 10%c; Limburger, 10@10%c; Swiss, 15@lé6c; | 
brick, 10%@lle. 
| LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Hens, 7c; 
old roosters, 34c; spring chickens, aver- 
Turkeys—Average re- 
/ceipts, 5@6c. Ducks, 6c; spring ducks, 
large, 74c; small, 6@6%4c. Geese, 3c; spring 
geese, large, 64%c; spring geese, 5 pounds 
or less, 5c. Live pigeons and squabs, per 
dozen, Tic. 

BROOM CORN—None offering; hence 
quotations impossible. Corn would prob- 
ably bring from $100 to $140 per ton, ac- 
cording to quality. But the actual value 
will not be known until some new crop is 
offered. 

SORGHU M—Good to prime at 16@18c per 
gallon. 

STOCK PEAS—Dull and nominal. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in car lots on track at $2.15@2.20 per 
bushel, and in a jobbing way from store 
at $2.20@2.25—screened 5c per bushel less. 
Western at $1.50—weevily less. Lima beans 
at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at l0c to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@5%c, and in cans %@lc per 
pound higher. 


age receipts, 10c. 


LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—The auction supply embraced 
less than 100 head and was considered | 
light, especially in the face of a very good | 
representation of buyers. The small run 
was practically a drawback to the activ- 
ity, many of the buyers preferring to hold 
back, in the hope of larger and more suit- 
able offerings being available. Yet for 
the number of horses offered the trade dis- 
played a very good basis, most noticeable 
in cases where decent chunks and drivers 
passed before the buyers. It was an un- 
| changed market as far as the Eastern 
}and export trade was concerned, and ap- 

peared stronger in the Southern depart- 
| ment from the fact that more buyers were 
‘on hand. The best drivers sold singly at 
$95 to $120, and in pairs up to $207.50. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com- 
|mon to good, $90 to $140; choice to fancy, 
$150 to $175. Drivers—Common to choice, 
°° | 50 to $175; bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, 
$130 to $200. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 pounds—Common to good, $55 to 
$90; choice to extra, $100 to $130. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $380 to $40; choice 
to extra, $45 to $60. Plugs, $15 to $45. 

MULES—The opening receipts of the 
week represented several car loads of 
small British pack mules to the dealers, a 
car load or two and a few odd bunches to 
the commission market. Trade among the 
dealers showed no new developments. On 
the commission alleys the offerings were 
slow to move and the early transactions 
were few. Sellers gave various opinions 
of the situation, varying from steady to a 
little slower, but no radical change was 
reported. 


Mule quotations (for broke mules 
years old): 





— 
ind 
7 

~ 








14 hands, extreme range... $60.00 
14 hands, bulk of sale: 40 00 55 00 
14% hands, extreme range. 400 to 6 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 4 0to 6000 
15 hands, extreme range ... 57.50to 85.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 0.00 to 75.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00to 80.00 
sa .” _ me hands, extreme 

cose oS to 155.00 








16 ry ies hands, ulk 

GRIOD crcccces 6 cocevccsncs 10. 00 to 125.00 
Bulk of sales" represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Pric above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 








ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


A MODEL FARMER 





RURAL WORLD readers have doubt- 
less concluded that our correspondent, W. 
D. Wade, of Pettis Co., Mo., is a good 
farmer, notwithstanding the fact that one 
can't always tell without seeing for one’s 


self. The following, however, from the 
La Monte, Mo., “Record,” Mr. Wade's 
home paper, is confirmatory evidence: 


One day this week we enjoyed a drive 
out to W. D. Wade's farm just northwest 
of this ctiy, and we saw the best piece of 
corn that ever came under our observa- 
tion. There are about 80 acres in the 
piece; it will average from ten to twelve 
feet high and is thick on the ground. In 


fact, it is a dense forest of corn, and one’ 


could completely lose himself in it. The 
stalks are large and green, and those who 
have seen it claim that it will make a 
yield of from 9 to 100 bushels per acre. 
Mr. Wade is a model farmer and is to 


be congratulated upon placing his farm in 
a condition where such pleasing results 
follow his labor. 





PRACTICAL L BDU CATION. 

At the present day and with the ave- 
nues so accessible to the acquisition of a 
really practical education, young people 
of either sex should not be satisfied until 
they have secured the mental training 
and discipline furnished by some well-es- 
tablished institute and taken a course in 
some one or more departments of actual 
business experience. 

The teachings of these institutions are 
equally valuable for young men or women 
—particularly the latter if they have to 
make theirown way in the world—and com- 
plete courses in all the commercial 
branches are now afforded at such eco- 
nomical prices that there seems little ex- 
cuse for not obtaining a really business 
education. Among the colleges that are 
adapted to the wants of readers, the St. 
Louis Commercial College occupies a high 
place. Its location in the city is away 
from the busy down-town section, while 
its surroundings are very pleasing, at- 
tractive and desirable from any point of 
view. The president is that well-knowa 
educator, Prof. P. Ritner, who has had 2 
years’ experience in educational work. 
The principals are leaders in their indi- 
vidual departments and the _ teachers 
have been chosen for worthy records in 
their lines of work; all of which combines 
to warrant the selection of this institution 
as a judicious place to acquire thoroughiy 
practical learning in any or all of the ae- 
sired branches. Besides, graduates from 
this College are always in demand and a 
very large number are occupying posi- 
tions of trust and profit. It will be well to 
enter into communication with the man- 
agement of this school if the reader is in 
any way interested, and reliable and full 
information will be promptly furnished by 
addressing P. Ritner, Pres., corner Grand 
and Franklin avenues, St. Louis. 

(The commodious suite of rooms occu- 
pied by this College are on the third floor 
of the grand building erected by the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and 
all of the surroundings and influences are 
especially of the best, and highly appre- 


ciated by patrons.) 


ADVICE BY A WHEAT-GROWER. 


C. B. Hoffman, who for nearly 30 years 
has been in Dickinson county, east central 
Kansas, an extensive grower of wheat, 
besides interested largely in making flour 
for domestic and foreign markets, writes 
to Secretary F. D. Coburn of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture some very valuable 
and timely facts about wheats and wheat- 
culture, particularly from the Kansas 
standpoint. He says in part: 

CAUSE OF FAILURE.—Neglecting to 
plow early, so that the soil will get thor- 
oughly settled and compact, is perhaps 
the cause of more complete failures than 
almost any other. Sometimes it is impos- 
sible, on account of lack of moisture, to 
plow the ground soon after harvest. 
Where this is the case, I would rather 
drill the wheat into unplowed stubble, if 
fairly free from weeds and insects, than 
plow late. Plowing can usually be finished 
by the first of August, giving one and a 
half to two and a half months before 
seeding. 

TIME TO SOW.—As to time of sowing, 
no definite rule can be given. All depends 
upon the condition of the soil and the 
presence of insects. If the field has been 
plowed in July, sow the last week in Sep- 
tember or the first two weeks in October. 
If sowed earlier, there is danger from in- 
sects, or from wheat getting too rank, if 
enough moisture, or sickly, if not enough 
moisture. The wheat plant should not be 
stunted too long by standing in the hot, 
dry autumn sun and wind. There should 
be a continuous growth from the time the 
seed drops into the ground until it goes 
into winter quarters; and then again from 
the time the sun’s warm rays and the 
spring showers awaken it to life and 
growth until the heavy heads of well- 
filled grain nod toward a rich and blessed 
harvest. 

In western Kansas frequently the grain 
drops into dry soil, and remains in that 
condition until the spring rains cause it to 
sprout. Sometimes large crops are ruised 
under these conditions, for the plant hus 
more vitality than if it had sprouted in 
the fall, but had not had sufficient muist- 
ure to root and stool. I have been unable 
to detect any material effect upen the 
grade and quality of the wheat which did 
not start to grow until spring, although 
continued spring sowing would no doubt 
deteriorate the quality and call tur a 
change of seed more frequently. 

THE SEED.—The next great factors in 
wheat culture are the kinds of wheat and 
the quality and purity of seed to be sown. 
There are four great divisions of wheat in 
the United States—the spring wheats, the 
hard winter wheats, the soft winter 
wheats, and the California white wheat. 
Each of these divides and subdivides into 
many kinds and varieties. Among the 
spring wheats is the northern hard, chiefly 
grown in the Dakotas. The softer varie- 
ties grow in Wisconsin, Michigan, Nebras- 
ka, and, to a limited extent, in Kansas. 
The soft or red winter varieties are nu- 
merous and are grown in every winter- 
wheat growing state. Virginia, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Ohio grow a 
superior quality. Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Illinois winter wheats are not as 
good. The California white wheat is a 
spring wheat and is grown almost exclu- 
sively in all the mountain states of the 
West, extending down to the tropics on 
the cool mountain plateaus of Mexico. It 
is a white wheat, makes a light flour, de- 
ficient in strength, but excellent for Gra- 
ham. 

Kansas grows both hard and soft win- 
ter wheat, and a very limited quantity of 
a few varieties of spring wheat. Kansas 
is the only state that grows hard winter 
wheat in quantities worth mentioning. 











This is unique and destrves considera- 
tion. In faet, upon this I think depends 
the supremacy which Kansas holds over 
all other states, and will continue to hold 
in the production of wheat. 

Russian wheat, as it is commonly called. 
although it has several other names in 
different localities, as Turkey, Hard 
Wheat, Hungarian, etc., was first brought 
to Kansas by the Russian Mennonites, 
who came to the state in large numbers 
20 or 25 years ago. For years after its in- 
troduction it was disparaged by millers 
and grain buyers, but its hardiness and 
almost unfailing yield caused it to be 
grown in ever-increasing areas in spite of 
the lower price it commanded. Finally, 
about 16 years ago, some of the progress- 
ive millers discovered the superior qual:- 
ties of this much-despised wheat, and 
adapted their machinery, which required 
a general remodeling of their entire 
plants, and began the manufacture of 
Kansas hard-wheat flours, since become 
famous in the world’s markets as supe- 
rior to any other grade manufactured in 
the United States, and equal to the world- 
famous Hungarian flours made from the 
choicest wheats grown in Hungary and 
Bohemia. The best variety of hard winter 
wheat is the Crimean. 

Many varieties of soft or red winter 
wheat are cultivated in the central and 
eastern portions of the state. Among 
these, the Fultz, Early May, Large May, 
Golden Cross and Fulcaster are probably 
the best known and most valuable varie- 
ties. Western white wheats brought from 
Colorado, Oregon or California do not 
thrive. It is even difficult to get a crop 
that will produce wheat that will grow. 
Nor do the soft white varieties of Michi- 
gan succeed, Soft wheats grown in Kan- 
sas have a tendency to become richer in 
gluten, while the hard varieties do no* 
seem to grow harder. 

QUALITY OF SEED.—‘‘What kind of 
seed shall I sow?” is a question the im- 
portance of which is underrated by many 
farmers. Seed wheat shoutd be pure—that 
is, of one variety. It should be well-ma- 
tured, full-grown, and free from smut or 
other parasitic or fungoid growths. It 
should also be free from weed seeds, es- 
pecially chess (‘‘cheat”’), which, being ex- 
ceedingly hardy and prolific, will take the 
field if it has half a chance, and is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to eradicate when once 
it has infested a neighborhood. Poor, 
shriveled wheat, if sufficiently matured to 
sprout, will, under favorable conditions, 
produce a good crop, but will surely cause 
the variety to “run out” in a very few 
years if continued sowing of inferior stuff 
is indulged in. A farmer should have a 
seed patch on which he grows wheat for 
seed. This he should give the best care, 
should plow deep and early, keep it free 
from weeds, use the best varieties and the 
purest seed, and from the products of this 
sow his larger fields. He might, with much 
advantage, plant different varieties and 
sow his general fields only with such ag 
have proven themselves suited to that lo- 
cality. He could, at comparatively small 
cost, exchange seed with other farmers 
from time to time, and in that manner 
grow the very best quality and largest 
quantity. 

Changing seed from one locality to an- 
other is desirable; even from one ne‘gh- 
borhood to another; still better from dis- 
tant parts; usually from northern locali- 
ties to southern is better than from south- 
ern to more northern. 


oe 
WEATHER AND CROP BULLETIN. 





The U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending July 23, 1900, says: The past week 
averaged somewhat cooler than usual 
throughout the greater part of the state, 
with less than the usual amount of sun- 
shine. The drouth in the northern and 
western sections was broken by good 
rains on the 16th and 16th, and 19th and 
20th, and the week has been quite showery 
in portions of the central and southeast 
sections. The total rainfall for the seven 
days ending with the 2ist generally ex- 
ceeded 1 inch, and in localities ranged 
from 3 to over 8 inches, the heaviest rains 
occurring in the extreme northwestern 
counties. In some localities in the north- 
ern, central and west-central counties, 
however, the rainfall has been light and 
more is badly needed, especially for corn 
and pastures. Local wind storms did con- 
siderable damage to corn and orchards in 
a few counties. 

The rains in the northern and western 
counties have been of incalculable benefit 
to the corn crop, coming just in time to 
save it from serious injury by drouth. In 
a few counties the crop is reported to 
have been shortened one-tenth to oune- 
third by the dry weather, and there are a 
few districts where drouth conditioas siill 
prevail and the crop is suffering severely, 
but in most sections the injury has been 
slight and the crop now promises to be 
one of the largest ever raised. Consider- 
able early corn is in roasting ear. 

While the rains have been of great bene- 
fit to corn and pastures, in some counties, 
particularly in the central and southeast- 
ern sections, they have greatly interfered 
with haying, threshing and stacking, and 
in localities much damage has been done 
to grain in shock and stack. Considerable 
hay has also been damaged. In the north- 
ern and western counties haying is gen- 
erally about completed, and the bulk of 
the crop has been secured in good condi- 
tion. 

Cotton, in the southeastern counties, is 
now doing finely and is fruiting well. In 
some sections the second crop of clover 
premises to be better than the first. Sorg- 
hum and cow peas are growing well. Po- 
tato bugs are doing much damage to late 
potatoes in many of the northern coun- 
ties. Tobacco is doing well. Castor beans 
are doing finely in Vernon county. Mel- 
ons are reported late and a short crop in 
Scott county; shipments have begun from 
Dunklin county. Fall plowing is progress- 
ing well in some of the southern counties, 
while in others the ground is reported too 
wet. 

Orchards have been greatly benefited 
by the rains, but many correspondents re- 
port that apples are still falling, and there 
is cunsiderable complaint that those re- 
maining on the — o- of poor quality. 
Grapes oe rotth 

HACK i , ne Director. 

Coiumbia, Mo., July 24, 1900. 

A CHEAP AND COMFORTABLE TRIP 
TO LOUISVILLE, KY., AND 
RETURN. 


At 8:05 p. m., July 2th, the B. & O. S.- 
W. will run a train of through coaches 
and sleeping cars to Louisville. 

The round trip rate will be $6.00, and 
tickets will be to return on any train 
up to and inclu: the one leaving Louis- 
ville at 8:20 p. m. July 

Ample coach and sleeping car accom- 
modations will be provided and the trip 
will be made a most pleasant one. 

Full information at City Ticket Office, 
Boradway and Locust and Union Station. 





MISSOURI'S SURPLUS PRODUCTS. 


Figures Gathered and Compiled by the 
State Labor Bureau. 


Jefferson City, Mo., July 7.—The tabula- 
tion of the matter for the State Labor 
Bureau’s animal surplus shipment map 
has just been completed by Labor Com- 
missioner T. P. Rixey, and the map will 
be ready for distribution by August 15. 
Besides showing the productions of all 
kinds marketed by every county in the 
state during 1899, a classified summary of 
the state's total productions and their 
value, a table of aggregate values of all 
productions by counties, marginal groups 
of the counties containing coal, lead and 
zine, a list of the railroads, county seats 
and railroad junction points, this map 
will show the total mileage of steam 
railway and the aggregate assessed value 
of all property, and is one of the best ex- 
positions of Missouri's productions, re- 
sources, wealth and material progress 
ever published. 

The total value of the commodities mar- 
keted in 1899, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, show an increase of over $5,- 
000,000, the aggregate value of last year's 
productions being $135,070,289. The stand- 
ard by which the computation of values 
was made was obtained from an average 
of the prevailing current prices in forty 
different localities of the state. 

As compared with the reports for 1898, 
last year’s marketing of live stock shows 
some decrease, but in this Missouri is not 
an exception, as the decrease applies to 
the whole United States. A very material 
increase is shown in eggs, butter, wheat, 
timothy seed, fruit and vegetables, mill 
products, wool, coal, lead and lumber, 
while poultry, hay, broom corn and to- 
bacco show a tremendous increase. 

The following is a summary of the 
State’s total productions and their value: 

LIVE STOCK. 
a 








Cattle, head ........ 1,084 $39,957, 159.40 
eee 2,763,606 23,932,819. 40 
Horses and mules, 

ND - ccnsee *hasedies 5,728,840 .00 
Sheep, head ..... ‘ 1,417,968 .50 
Poultry, pounds 7,906,043.74 

F 
Wheat, bushels 5, 164,422.98 
Corn, bushels 1,589,946 .29 
Oats, bushels 9,439 141,865.36 
Flax seed, bushels.. 519,610 478,041.40 
Rye, bushels .... .... 100,882 51,165.82 
Timothy seed, Ibs... 6,108,336 198,520.91 
Clover seed, Ibs...... 1,581,689 106,761.58 
Millet seed, Ibs...... 891,718 10,690 .62 
Cane seed, Ibs........ 432,048 216,024.00 
Castor boone, bus.. 18,420 17,499.00 
Cotton, Ibs.... ...... 17,618,778 1,174,565. 20 
Cotton seed, “lbs aes: 15,461,022 154,610.22 
Tobacco, Ibs... «...... 2,895, 289,562.80 
Broom corn, Ibs. 7,374, 526,757.29 
. Spree 202,647,181 739,662.28 
Straw, Ibs siaiaieiei 6,322,700 1,264,540.00 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
Apples, barrels ..... 250,496 443,436.92 
Peaches, baskets .. 3,366 1,358.10 
Grapes, baskets .... 1,060.50 
Strawberries, crates. 228,521 246,570.91 
Blackberries, crates. 30,703 46, 24 
Raspberries, crates. 4,446 8,580.78 
Fresh fruit, ibs...... 2,125,738 47,829.10 
Dried fruit, Ibs...... 1,142,442 88,539.25 
Potatoes, bushels 306,561 12, 01 
Onions, bushels 39,118 22, 98 
Melons ........ see 279, 98 
Cantaloupes .. 2,063.04 
Canned goods, 360, 07 | 
Vegetables, Ibs 84,382.84 





MILL PRODUCTS. 
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Flour, Ibs 7,075, 
Corn meal, 103, 
Mill feed, 500, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Eggs, dozens 4,185, 80 
Butter, lbs.. .. 646, 15 
Cheese, lbs.... . 49, 64 
Milk, gallons ........ 89,985.98 
Dressed meat, Ibs.. 810,051 52,653.31 
Game and fish, Ibs.. 2,313,797 138,717.82 
Lard, lIbs.... 65,780.40 
Tallow, Ibs.. 980, 107,866.45 
Hides and pelts, Ibs. 9,116,491 729,319.28 
GS BM odks. vcsocccce BI 108,950 .00 
Feathers, . eae 687,197 309,238.65 
Molasses, gallons 243,061 72,918.30 
Honey, Ibs.... ....... 88,613 13,291.95 
Beeswax, Ibs.. 8,745 2,623 .50 
Wine, gallons 877 526,314.50 
Cider, gallons ....... 5,139 616.68 
Vinegar, gallons” ace 789 56,757.80 
Nursery stock, lbs. 3,013,694 160,744.75 
Nuts, Ib: 19,743.64 
Roots, Ibs 8,078.40 
Ice, lbs.. 293,517.00 
Tar, barrels 7,167.00 
Junk, cars 71,920.00 
Linseed oil, gallons 5,784.00 
Oil meal, Ibs 3,406.50 
Cottonseed meal, Ibs 2,880,000 28,800.00 
Cob pipes, Ibs....... 32,645 8,987.35 
MINERALS. 

Coal, toms ........... 2,249,042 2,518,927 .04 
Lead ore, tons. ~ 71,509 = 3,870,219.17 
Zine ore, tons........ 140,887 3,639,408.91 
Nickel ore, tons .... 100 14,000.00 
Copper ore, tons ... 40 4,800.00 
Iron ore, tons 32,300 710,600.00 
Pig lead, tons ... 23,660  2,011,100.00 
Pig iron, tons ee 13,160 613,240.00 
Spelter, tons ......... 530 58,300.00 
Sublimated lead, Ibs 880,000 52,800.00 
Lead slag, tons ..... 2,720 54,400.00 
Tripoli, lbs.. ........ 2,347,074 8,775.00 
oo *. eee 23,720 7,900.00 
Charcoal, cars 434 34,720.00 
Granite & stone,cars 5,840 933,394.00 

ravel, cars ........ 6,128 91,920.00 
Sand, cars ...... 5,857 46,856 .00 
Fire clay, cars .. 2,662 113,300.00 
Stoneware, cars 129 25,800.00 
Lime, barrels ...... 1,173,093 713,855.00 
BONUOEE Fao os becccechboos 33,029,650 197,680.00 
Sewer pipe and tile, 

HED vccese concn save 1,156 144,500.00 

TIMBER. 

Hardwood lumber, 

oa Rt Py. 211,837,602  § 2,118,376.09 
*Pine lumber, feet. .331,788,400 806, 297 00 
BO, BOCK ccscseesice 36,229,200 181,146.00 
Walnut logs, feet .. 5,521,000 55,210.00 
Railroad ties ......... 4,834,844  1,450,453.20 
Piling, feet 1,208,960 139,023.50 
Cooperage, cars .... 6,994  2,447,900.00 
Cordwood, cords .... 164,690 396,902.90 

ALL OTHER COMMODITIES. 

are 468,300 26,472.00 
Barley, bushels ..... 978 459.00 
Peas, bushels ........ 856 428.00 
Sulphides, tons ..... 50 400.00 
Crushed lead ore, 

errr 43 2,026.59 
Matte, tons .......... 66 264.00 
Cotton seed - gal. 270,400 108,160.00 
Wool, pounds ....... 5,108,656 1,021,731.20 

*“Pine’’ lumber includes pine, cypress, 


cottonwood and all “soft” timbers. **Pil- 
ing is shown in running feet of pole 
lengths. 


BROOM-CORN.—The high price of 
broom-corn last year induced the growers 
to largely increase their area this season, 
and many other planted this crop this 
year for the first time. In but two coun- 
ties in the state, Mercer and Mason, is 
the 1900 area less than that of 1899, and 
there only 10 per cent less. In northern 
Illinois the area is 3 per cent greater than 
a year ago, in central Illinois it is 42 per 
cent greater, and in the southern division 
the increase amounts to 64 per cent. The 
counties reporting the largest increse are 
Cumberland; where the area as compared 
with 1900 is 462 per cent, and Effingham, 
where five times as much as last year has 
been planted. Neither of these counties is 
among the largest broom-corn counties of 
the state, however, so even this increase 
will not make a very large increase in the 
total area, which last year was 24,085 
acres. The June 20 condition of the crop 
was % per cent of an average in northern 
and central Illinois, and 91 per cent in the 
southern division.—Bulletin Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture. 





It you feed and water stock. write O. K. Harry 
Steel Works, St Lovis, for Catalogue. 
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the great attractions of the year. 


at our Expense. 
to buy or not. 


Address 


D. P. McCracken 
H. O. Correll, Auct. 


Great 


POLAND CHINA 


Brood Sow Sale 


7a. ee 
EL PASO ILL., 
Friday, Aug. 10, 1900. 


The get of the great sires I Am No. 2, Perfect I Know, Ideal 
Sunshine, Chief Perfection 24, Chief Tecumseh 2d and other leading 
sires. Special attention is called to the grand sows Inee’s Perfection, 
the first-prize gilt at Illinois State fair 99, bred to I am No 2; a ful; 
sister in blood to Ideal Sunshine and bred to the $2,000 boar Chief 
Perfection 2nd; 3 other great sows bred to same boar. 

Macey Chief one of the greatest daughters of Chief Tecumseh 
2nd with her 3 boar pigs by Chief Perfection 2nd. 

A choice gilt by Perfect I Know bred to I Am No. 2; 2 splendid 
show pigs by { Am No. 2 bred to Perfect I Know; several choice 
poar-pigs by I Am No. 2 and King U. 8. This offering will be one of 


El Paso is at Junction of T. P. and W. and Ill. Central R. R. 30 
miles East of Peoria,Parties from a distance will stop at Clifton Hotel 


Come and spend a day with us whether you want 
Send for Catalogue which is now ready. 


ED. BURROUGHS, 


EL PASO, ILL. 
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STEEL TANK. 





STEEL ROOFING. 


STEEL FENCING. 


0. K. aint Steel Works 


2388-85 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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NO. 1 COOKER. 


@ae WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE.“ 





THE SELECTION OF A HAY PRESS. 


Since it has become a well established 
practice the country over to bale hay, be- 
cause of the many advantages of han- 
, dling, shipping and marketing hay in that 
form, it is no longer necessary to argue 
in favor of the hay press as a means to 
‘ success in the profitable handling of hay. 
|The farmer or custom baler has, there- 
' fore, only to consider which of the nu- 
merous balers on the market is best suit- 
ed to his needs. We present herewith cut 
of a hay press that has long been upon 
the market and is well known to many 
of our readers. This is the Number 2 Eli 
Continuous Travel press which is manu- 
tured by the Collins Plow Co., of Quincy, 
Ill. This press covers in a most satisfac- 
tory way two objections that have always 
arisen in hay presses in the past, i. e., 
difficulty in feeding and corresponding 
capacity. In this press we have an unu- 
sually large and capacious feed opening. 
which admits of placing large charges 
of hay within the press. Then, too, to 
further facilitate matters this press is a 
self feeding machine with an automatic 
condenser. This means that when the 
charge is once introduced within the feed 
opening, or mouth of the press, it is im- 
mediately taken by the self-feeder and 








condensed and forced within 
chamber. 
pacity of this press over the majority of 


the bale 
This greatly increases the ca- 


presses now on the market. The cross- 
ing or connection between the power and 
the press is exceedingly low and narrow 
in the Eli which makes it very easy for 
the team to step over. This is greatly 
augmented by the fact that the power is 
so constructed that the team has practi- 
cally no pulling to do at the moment of 
crossing the connection. This press and 
all others made by this firm is equipped 
with an alarm bell which signals the op- 
erator by ringing when it is time to in- 
sert the division blocks, This little device 
insures bales of uniform length and makes 
it possible to pack a car perfectly and 
with increased weights. The powers on 
these presses are made of malleable iron 
and are therefore absolutely non-break- 
able. The power mechanism is such that 
the team has an accumulated leverage, 
and at the time the greatest pressure is 
needed in compressing the hay, the team 
by drawing 500 lbs. applies a pressure of 
considerably more than 30,000 Ibs. These 
people manufacture a great variety of 
presses for both steam and horse power, 
which range in capacity of 100 tons per 
day down to their regular two-horse 
press which will handle 15 tons per day 
nicely. If at all interested in presses 
write the Collins Plow Company for cat- 
alog, prices, etc. 





CHARBON CAUSING DEATH IN TEX- 


Austin, Tex., July 23.—The deadly cattle 
disease known as charbon has spread to 
an alarming extent among the cattle of 
Edwards county. Thousands of the ani- 
mals have already died and the disease 
has even attacked the families of stock- 
men, causing a number of deaths. 

State Veterinarian W. Fo)sterrer of Dal- 
las arrived here to-day direct from the 
infected region and had a long conference 
with Governor Sayers concerning the sit- 
uation. 

rigid quarantine is being enforced 
against the infected county and all possi- 
ble precautions are being taken to prevent 
a further spread of the disease. 


WATERMELON CROP SHORT.— 
Southeast Missouri this year will not pro- 
duce one-fourth the crop of watermelons 
it usually does, according to W. A. Shel- 
ton, a capitalist and merchant. 

“The melon crop in our section is a fail- 
ure,”’ said he yesterday. “So far this year 
two or three cars of melons have been 
shipped out. In one car it took 1,400 to 
make a load. Not a melon in the lot would 
weigh more than twenty-five pounds. Too 
much rain is the cause of the shortage 
and the inferior quality. It has been wet 
there all spring. it year there was an 
overproduction and melons were cheap. 
This Pal the crop will not average a 
fourth.” 
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A Business Education and the Place to get it. 
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The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 
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THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE ‘er Alcobol- 
tom and Nareotie Drag Using. 
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Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, 
good hotels and complete immunity from 
hay fever, make a summer outing 4 
Marquette, Mich., very attractive from 
the standpoint of health, rest and com- 
fort. 

For a copy of “The Lake Superior 
Country,” containing a description of 
Marquette and the copper country, 2d- 
dress, with four (4) cents in stamps, to 
pay postage, George H. Heafford, Gen- 





eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 
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